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LIGHT 




CUISINE 
Shed some light on desserts... 



Betternse 
Hitter for Myt 
' desserts. 



Surprised? Don't be. The fact is 
that butter adds lightness to a 
dessert and no more calories than 
margarine. And surely you'll 
agree, a little butter makes a lot of 
difference and a little is all that's 
needed. So why deprive yourself of 
the good taste of butter... 
it's so much better! 



LIGHT CUISINE IS MADE WITH BUTTER. 



Oriy butter 
is butter 



Fruit a Ibmnge 



3 Tbsp (45 mL) butter 
3 Tbsp (45 mL) marmalade 

2 cups (500 mL) assorted sliced fruit (eg. banana, 
strawberries, pears, apples, kiwi fruit, pineapple, 
tangerine, peaches etc.) 

Melt butter in medium frypan. Add marmalade. 
Cook and stir over medium heat until hot and bubbly. 
Add fruit; cook 2 min. longer or until fruit is heated 
through. Makes 4 servings. 
Approx. 168 kcal*/serving. 

*Source: Canadian Nutrient File, 

Health and Welfare Canada, 1985 





(R) Registered trademark of the Datry Bureau of Canada 
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Cover 

The cover for this issue "Into the 21st Century" 
was a challenge: one that was met with excellence 
by Steve Tinker, BSc( Agr) 76, MSc( Agr) '8 1 , of 
the Department of Renewable Resources. At least 
three previous Journal covers have been contrib- 
uted by Steve. He is equally at home with camera 
or canvas, brush or pen, and here he combined his 
resources for a futuristic interpretation of the 
passing of one century into another - co-inciden- 
tally almost the same time span as for Macdonald 
College, which began in 1907. Our thanks for 
assistance and for providing a selection of photos 
from which to choose to: Steve Tinker and Ralph 
Emery, and to Bruce Downey and Paul Lague of 
Animal Science, Ted McKyes, Vijaya Raghaven, 
and Jacques-Andre Landry of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Helen Rimmer, W.G. Grant, and Howard 
Steppler of Plant Science, and to Richard Dykes of 
Studio Shatex for technical advice and computer 
graphics. 
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Editor's Note: 

Background to a Theme 



The cover for this issue, the very welcome 
Guest Editorial by Principal David L. 
Johnston of McGill University, the main 
features by staff and guest writers, as well as 
the regular columns by Dr. Robin Stewart 
and Linda Jacobs Currie, and the Diploma 
Comer are all centred on the theme "Into the 
21st Century." In order to fully appreciate 
this material, a httle background information 
might be in order. 

Early in 1987 Dr. Roger B. Buckland, Dean 
of the Faculty of Agriculture, indicated the 
need to prepare a strategy for the future of the 
faculty and a committee was formed. Mem- 
bers are Professors I. Alii, E. Idziak, A. 
Watson, with H, Steppler as Chairman. 
Members contacted other faculties and 
schools in Canada and the United States, as 
well as government ministries at the federal 
and provincial level, requesting information 
relevant to their planning. As well, a work- 
shop was held with some 60 staff members 
participating. The result: A Task Force 
report "Macdonald 2000 - A Plan of Action 
for The Faculty of Agriculture to Year 
2000." One or two quotes from the report 
may be of interest: 

"...we intend to interpret our mandate to 
cover all aspects of the food chain - from 
primary production through to the consum- 
er dealing both with the exogenous and the 
endogenous factors at all levels of the chain. 
Thus the impact of agriculture on the envi- 
ronment is of as much concern as the re- 
verse problem of environment on agricul- 
ture." 

"The faculty is located in Quebec and thus 
will relate to the agriculture and conditions 
of our immediate environment; however we 
are firmly of the opinion that our perspec- 
tives must go beyond these borders and view 
not only the Canadian and North American 
scene but we must also look at the interna- 
tional situation and its potential effects upon 
us." 

"...with approximately 80 per cent of our 
production destined for foreign markets it is 
obvious that the 'health' and vitality of Cana- 



dian agriculture depends on its ability to 
compete in the international market." 

"...our competitive ability with respect to 
current commodities will depend largely 
upon the cost of the product, the quality of 
the product, the uniqueness of the product if 
that can be achieved rather than upon new 
crops, etc." "Every agricultural product 
which is produced in Canada can be pro- 
duced in the United States and with equal if 
not higher 'yield' - the converse is not true. 
(The exceptions to this may be specialty 
foods such as maple syrup and high quality 
cold water fish)." 

"We suggest that there are two fundamental 
goals (for Canadian agriculture) with one 
overriding restriction: (a) to produce 
adequate quantities of nutritious high quality 
food to meet the needs of the Canadian 
population; (b) to produce agricultural prod- 
ucts which have a continuing demand on the 
external markets and which are economi- 
cally viable for our producers. The overrid- 
ing restriction is that production to meet both 
goals shall be achieved without degrading 
the environmenal resource base for that 
production - the agriculture must be sustain- 
able, socially acceptable and ensuring a de- 
sirable quality of rural life." 

"We suggest that a broad strategy for Cana- 
dian agriculture would be: (a) to improve the 
quality of our basic products while at the 
same time reducing as much as possible the 
cost of production; (b) to seek ways to en- 
hance the singularity, quality both functional 
and nutritional and value of the basic com- 
modity by Canadian based processing and 
hence secure international markets for a 
processed product; (c) to seek new basic 
commodities that can be produced within the 
constraints of the Canadian environment - 
obviously with elements (a) and (b) as sub- 
sidiary considerations." 

"The pertinent question for a faculty of agri- 
culture and more specially for our faculty is 
the nature of our response to these preceived 
changes - how do these translate to the strat- 
egy for an educational-research institution?" 



"These factors (such as those quoted above) 
lead us to propose that the strategy for the 
Faculty of Agriculture be: 
- to develop an integrated approach to educa- 
tion and research by emphasizing the sys- 
tems concept of agriculture-food and to 
enhance the intellectual flexibility of our 
graduates whether undergraduate or post- 
graduate to meet the more rapidly evolving 
agriculture of the next decades." 

That is a very brief look at the Macdonald 
2000 Report, but I hope it stimulates you to 
read on. I am delighted with the response to 
the theme for this issue and thank all our 
contributors for their time and effort, in 
particular Howard Steppler for helping to 
co-ordinate the issue and for writing the lead 
article "Into the 21st Century." We asked 
three Macdonald graduates to respond to Dr. 
Steppler's lead article: Dr. W. David Hop- 
per, BSc(Agr)'50, Senior Vice President, 
World Bank, Louise O'Donaghue, 
BSc(Agr) '83, MSc(Agr)'86, Postgraduate 
student at the University of Cambridge, and 
Dr. Eugene Terry, BSc(Agr)'64, 
MSc(Agr)'66, Director General of the West 
Africa Rice Development Association. We 
thank them for their excellent comments. Dr. 
Edmund Idziak also discusses the work of 
the Macdonald 2000 committee, and we 
have further response from Dr. Buckland, 
Dean of the Faculty, and Mr. Frederick Bur- 
bidge. Director, CPR, and Chairman of the 
new Advisory Board to the Faculty. As well 
Marcel J. Couture, Associate Dean, Com- 
munity Affairs, and Director of the Diploma 
Program, warns that if the farmer of tomor- 
row does not receive an agricultural educa- 
tion in an agricultural institution, the future 
of farming, especially the family farm, will 
be in jeopardy. 

That's only the first part of the magazine. 
There's much more good, interesting read- 
ing in the pages that follow! 

A limited number of copies of the 
Macdonald 2000 report are available and 
may be obtained by writing to the editor. 
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When uninvited pests 
show up for lunch, 
we're there to spoil their appetites. 





A prairie farmer's livelihocxl 
is a touch and go struggle 
from year to year. Low 
commodity prices and crop 
damage due to pests contin- 
ually challenge a farmer's 
viability. Ensuring maximum 
yields from his crops through ^ 
proper fertilization, weed 
control and protection from 
pests is vital -often meaning 
the difference between a 
profit and a disaster. 

The farmer's success also 
has a profound bearing on 
another critical problem - 
the need to increase pro- 
ductivity in order to help 
ease the world's nutritional 
problems. 

These are reasons why so 
much of Hoechst research 



and development time and 
energies are spent on prod- 
ucts keyed to the needs of 
agriculture. 

Decis® is a good example. 
A product that provides 
exceptional control of insect 

'Hoechst High Chem 

pests at very low application 
rates. 

Effective and easy to apply 
both by ground and by air, 
Decis' unequalled strength 
kills insects quickly and re- 
sists wash-off which provides 
extended crop protection. 

Products like Decis are 
tried and true examples of 
Hoechst High Chem at work. 
A process that goes beyond 



traditional chemistry by 
uniting the skills of various 
scientific and technical 
disciplines to achieve exciting 
breakthroughs in agriculture 
as well as medicine, energy 
conservation and other fields. 
Hoechst appreciates that 
when Canadian farmers work 
long and hard to increase 
their yields, they don't 
need the extra mouths of 
pests to feed. 



Hoechst Canada Inc. 
Head Office 
4045 Cote Vertu 
Montreal, Quebec H4R 1R6 

Other offices: 

Toronto • Regina • Winnipeg 
Saskatoon • Edmonton 
Calgary • Vancouver 



Good things happen when the chemistry is right 

AND HOECHST REG TRADEMARKS OF HOECHST AG, GERMANY (WEST) 

Decis is a registered trademark of Roussel Uclaf, France A. 



Hoechst 
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Guest Editorial 

Macdonald 2000 - Constructive Self Renewal 



by David L. Johnston 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
McGill University 

The Macdonald 2000 document reflects 
thinking that is important to the university. I 
say this for several reasons. First, the 
healthiest institutions are those that regu- 
larly engage in constructive self renewal. 
This begins by an appraisal of where and 
who we aie, where we want to be, and how 
we are going to get there. Secondly, teaching 
and research about food, in all its manifesta- 
tions, requires an enormously broad contex- 
tual vision fully sensitive to the rapid 
changes in science and technology but per- 
ceptively able to forge the intellectual links 
with the entire chain of the advancement of 
learning. Finally, the year 2000 is symboli- 
cally significant in helping us chart new 
beginnings for the vision which Sir WilHam 
had in the early part of this century. This was 
to bring industry - represented by the farm - 
the most important industry of Canada at the 
time of Macdonald's founding - into a teach- 
ing research community and to ensure that 
the community served it in the way which 
was most important to its future. 

Some of the underlying themes that are 
important to this sense of renewal and re- 
vitalization are well reflected in these plan- 
ning documents. 

The first is the importance of stretching 
minds to ensure that students who come to us 
have an educational experience which helps 
them to grow, to expand, to flourish, and to 
learn how to learn. 

A second, and equally important, theme is 
the objective of building the whole person, 
that our students develop a sense of values 
and a philosophy of life. The formation and 
reinforcement of a personal value system 
and the search for virtue, as Plato wrote of it 
over 2000 years ago, is a timeless tradition of 
higher education. 

A third theme touches what one of my col- 
leagues refers to as the third generation of 
universities which build intellectual bridges 
across disciphnes and thus develop over- 
arching insights. We see this in the more 
than 80 interdisciplinary research centres, 
most of which have grown up in the univer- 




sity with such strength in the past decade. 
We also see it in rooting a student's major or 
concentration into a broader understanding 
of the place of that discipUne in the overall 
body of knowledge. 



Another theme is the "Global Village" and 
the strategic need for Canada to have an in- 
creasingly international perspective. We 
have drawn from so many different world 
traditions in the formation of our own soci- 
ety. We must learn to live by the maxim, to 
know one is to know none, and to be a leader 
in international perceptiveness. 

We in Canada and Quebec have a superb 
environment within which to live this 
broader perspective. The bilingual opportu- 
nities that are right at our doorstep permit our 
students to function both in French and 
English. Increasingly, we should learn to 
embrace these as vital opportunities for us to 
develop as people and as a tolerant and 
enriched society. 

A further "leitmotiv" is sensitivity to our 
environment. This will become increasingly 
acute as we experience more dramatically 
the limitations on our natural resources. 
Macdonald 's superb physical setting, its 
range of disciplines that impact on the food 
cycle, its sense of the delicate balance of 
nature ably taught and researched provide a 
key leadership role. 

The theme that teaching and research go 
hand in hand is properly reinforced. Several 



months ago I sent a letter to The Gazette in 
response to a story complimentary to McGill 
for the quality of its research but leaving the 
impression that teaching takes second place. 
The Gazette did not publish the letter so I do 
so now "as first impression." 

"At McGill teaching and research must go 
hand-in-hand. Each informs the other. They 
are equal - and equally high - in priority. 

"McGill is proud of its contribution to the ad- 
vancement of learning through research but 
we strongly believe that the excitement of 
discovery must be a cardinal theme in the 
undergraduate classes. These first degree 
students are usually at an earlier stage in their 
journey of learning. They, too, should share 
in a sense of adventure that comes from 
speculating about new discoveries to be 
made, or nearly made, and new territories 
and seas to be mapped and charted. 

"Finally, for the professor, good under- 
graduate teaching informs and propels good 
research. It helps to shape the fundamental 
questions and principles in a discipline and 
the capacity to relate new insights to the 
existing base of knowledge." 

The Macdonald 2000 report underlines the 
beneficial consequences of mutually rein- 
forcing industry-university relationships. 
These will be increasingly important - so 
long as we preserve the universities' cardinal 
role in fundamental, curiosity driven re- 
search - particularly as we apply the new dis- 
coveries of science and technology to meth- 
ods of growing, processing, preserving and 
presenting food, and renewing our re- 
sources. Interaction with industry is an area 
in which Macdonald 's traditions give it the 
role as leader. 

Finally, we must recognize in all our plan- 
ning and vision setting what a fundamentally 
human experience the advancement of 
learning is. Here Macdonald, with its cher- 
ished tradition of rich people-to-people rela- 
tionships yields second place to none. Nor 
will it in the years after 2000. 
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Into the 21st Century 



by Dr. Howard Stepplcr 
Emeritus Professor 
Department of Plant Science 

Evidence is all around us that the world is 
changing and changing rapidly. Faster com- 
munications and transportation bring people 
in various parts of the world closer together. 
The threats of rise in temperature with con- 
sequent melting of the polar ice caps present 
horrendous conundrums for the future. We 
are regularly faced with famine and drought 
in various parts of the world and more re- 
cently with hordes of locusts. Not the least 
area of man's activity which is affected is 
agriculture. The demands on agriculture, 
particularly on the producers, for more food 
while at the same time constraints are placed 
upon it with respect to environmental protec- 
tion are sources of never-ending pressure. 
Key words in the lexicon of agriculturists are 
sustainability\ non degradation of the envi- 
ronment, and systems. 

These changes and pressures seem to accel- 
erate with time. We have new technologies 
and advances in science such as genetic 
engineering and biotechnology which en- 
able us to do much more sophisticated and, 
we hope, predictable research. On the other 
hand, we are faced with more and more 
inu-actable social and economic problems. If 
a faculty of agriculture dedicated to excel- 
lence in education and research is to respond 
to these ever-increasing pressures, then we 
must, to the best of our ability, examine the 
profile of agriculture as we see it into the next 
century. 

First, there seems to be no indication of a 
slowing down in the demand for food. This 
demand arises from two sources: an ever 
growing world population and rising expec- 
tations among the peoples of the under de- 
veloped world. Some countries have land 
still available for expansion in agricultural 
production; others have virtually used all of 
their arable land. In either case, the need is 
for management systems which are sustain- 
able and which do not lead to degradation of 
the environment. Many of these countries 
will be more selective in their purchase of 
foodstuffs on the world market, and will seek 
products which will supplement and com- 
plement their own production rather than be 
a substitute for their own inability to pro- 



duce. There will, however, still be countries 
that are unable to meet their basic food 
requirements. 

Secondly, there is an acceleration in the rate 
at which new scientific advances are being 
made. Particularly in the fields of biotech- 
nology, genetic engineering, integrated pest 
management, and so on. All of these mean 
that the scientist will have improved tools 
available to him to solve his research prob- 
lems. The challenge will be to more rigor- 
ously define those research problems. 

Thirdly, the computer age with its ability to 
rapidly pass masses of information between 
countries and between research individuals 
and, at the same time, the ability to integrate, 
synthesize, and analyse masses of data 
means that we can now deal with more and 
more complex systems and examine the in- 
teractions of the various components in 
those systems. This places a great demand 
upon the researcher to understand the sys- 
tem. Manipulation of the data through the 
computer means nothing if the researcher 
cannot interpret it in the light of the system 
per se. 

Finally, while the external characteristics of 
a problem may look different in say Mali or 
Swaziland as opposed to western Canada or 
Quebec, the basic principles are essentially 
the same. Thus it is imperative that students 
learn early in their careers those basic prin- 
ciples and understand the interactions be- 
tween them in the food system. 

In all of this while we may speak of agricul- 
tural production, or a management system, 
we are in fact referring to the entire food 
production system all the way from the 
primary producer through to the ultimate 
consumer. 

In terms of Canadian agriculture and its 
response to this very general expected pro- 
file of the world scene we would say the 
following: there is really nothing which 
Canada produces as a food stuff which is 
unique. Other countries can produce it just as 
efficiently as we and, in many many cases, at 



a higher return per unit of input. Our agricul- 
tural products will be under increasing pres- 
sure on the world market as we move into the 
2 1 St century. We are particularly sensitive to 
these international markets since approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of our total agricultural 
production is sold abroad. 

It would seem therefore that in terms of 
Canadian agriculture, our general goals 
would be to pay increasing attention to the 
quality of our products which we market and 
to the efficiency with which we utilize inputs 
in their production. Secondly, it would also 
seem prudent to consider the possibilities of 
increased processing of primary products 
before they are placed on the international 
market. A processing which would enhance 
the demand for them by countries seeking 
products to supplement their own indige- 
nous production. 

With respect to the actual production in 
Canada and the use of our natural resources, 
it would seem that we should pay greater 
attention to the systems per se without losing 
sight of the resource base upon which the 
system is dependant. There must be con- 
comitant concern in efficiency of input use 
and hence the whole concept of sustainabil- 
ity. It might even be opportune to consider 
systems of production on some of our more 
fragile areas which give higher probabilities 
of such sustainability and protection of the 
environment. 

The key question to us in the Faculty of 
Agriculture is how does the Faculty of Agri- 
culture respond to these perceived changes 
in the industry which we serve. How can we 
best prepare our students at all levels, from 
undergraduate to doctoral candidates, for a 
career when faced with such rapid change. 

The key in our judgment to all of this is the 
systems concept coupled with the need for 
sustainability. The understanding of the 
total system used in production, processing, 
and marketing to which primary foodstuffs 
are subjected and appreciating the way in 
which the various factors can influence the 
performance of that system is essential. If 
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Discussing plans for Macdonald Col- 
lege as we approach the 21st century 
are, 1 to r, Dr. W. David Hopper, 
BSc(Agr)'50, Senior Vice President, 
World Bank, Washington, Dr. Eugene 
R. Terry, BSc(Agr)'64, MSc(Agr) 
*66, Director General of the West 
Africa Rice Development Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Howard Steppler, Emer- 
itus Professor, Macdonald College, 
on the grounds of the Animal Re- 
search Institute of the Technical Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 



each of our graduates has an understanding 
of that total integration, then they will be able 
to understand how their particular discipline 
area contributes to the functioning of the 
system and to the sustainability and environ- 
mental protection which is of such vital 
concern. They will be able to examine a 
functioning system and determine where the 
weak points are in that system or where the 
points of entry are in the system which would 
enable it to be improved. They would be able 
to better understand the way the system will 
react when placed under varying pressures 
from external factors and how to respond to 
these. 

Thus, we see the faculty being dedicated to 
this convergence to give a focus on the 
sustainable systems concept. This to take 
place without prejudice to the excellence 
which we now have in our departments and 
displine areas but rather as an additive to 
these. At the undergraduate level we antici- 
pate the inu-oduction of at least one course to 
be taken by all students which would intro- 
duce them to the systems concept in the 
agriculture-food system and to the general 
idea of using the systems approach as an 
analytical means to identify more rigorously 
the constraints to the system, the points of 
entry, and the impact of external factors and 
to factors of sustainability. 

A pertinent and timely question which 
immediately arises is, with reference to the 
current programs, are we trying to present 
too many options at the undergraduate level? 
Are we encouraging specialization too early 
in the formation of the professional agricul- 
turist? If we add a course, what should be 
dropped and what about increased emphasis 
in the sciences basic to agriculture? What 
action will have the greatest probability of 
enhancing the flexibility of our graduates 
which we have identified as so necessary? 
Suffice to say that there is an expanding body 
of opinion which believes that we have 
probably over-extended the option offerings 
at the undergraduate level and that a restruc- 
turing to consolidate would strengthen and 
improve our programs. 



The initial centre of gravity for this concern 
could probably best develop through the 
formation of a small inter-departmental 
group of staff with similar concerns. The 
acceptance and recognition of the systems 
concept would begin within each person's 
discipline but would converge to give the 
focus of the group. Such a group would be 
the logical developers and presenters of any 
courses offered at the undergraduate level as 
well as the more advanced programs and 
courses at the graduate level. One antici- 
pates that many graduates in various disci- 
plines would opt for one or more of such 
courses treating systems and sustainability. 
Some would probably wish to integrate such 
studies more closely with their discipline. In 
any case, the group would provide the lead- 
ership and impetus and clearly demonstrate 
the interactive process of the system in their 
own acUons. It is too early to coin a name for 
the group except to say that it would be 
concerned with analyses and sustainability 
in the agriculture food system. 

The development of such a focus and con- 
vergence of concern of all in the faculty 
would in our judgment place the faculty in 
the forefront of those preparing professional 
agriculturists for challenges in the future. As 
we have said before, this must be done, 
however, without prejudice to the excellence 
which is so prominent in our teaching and 
research programs. We believe that such a 
focus would, in fact, give greater stength to 
the programs and better prepare graduates 
for the challenges which they will meet. 



Now I wish to consider a different aspect of 
the Faculty of Agriculture, namely the 
unique position which we have as an Eng- 
lish- speaking faculty with a reputation for 
excellence in teaching and research located 
in a francophone environment. In the past 
we have assumed that our graduates would 
gain some degree of bilingual capability by 
living in that environment. Such a passive 
attitude is not sufficient. We should assume 
a much more positive stance and provide 
definitive opportunities for our students, 
both undergraduates and post-graduates, to 
achieve an operational level of bilingual 
efficiency in each official language of Can- 
ada irrespective of their mother tongue. It is 
self-evident that such an achievement will 
contribute to the effectiveness of our gradu- 
ates to communicate and to demonstrate 
another dimension of flexibility. 

Finally, while Macdonald College is located 
in Quebec and must recognize its immediate 
environment, we feel that its horizon must 
encompass all of Canada and, in fact, should 
and must recognize the borders beyond 
Canada and prepare its graduates for work in 
agriculture wherever it may take them. 

' The Technical Advisory Committee to the Consulta- 
tive Group for International Agricultural Research, 
which supports some 13 international agricultural re- 
search organizations in 10 developing and three de- 
veloped countries, uses the following definition: 
"Sustainable agriculture should involve the success- 
ful management of resources for agriculture to satisfy 
changing human needs while mainuining or enhanc- 
ing the natural resource base and avoiding environ- 
mental degradation." 
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"Into the 21st Century" 



A View from West Africa 



by Dr. Eugene R. Terry, Director General 
West Africa Rice Development Association 
Bouake, Cote dT voire 

I welcome this opportunity to respond to and 
comment on "Into the 21st Century" by 
Professor Howard Steppler which appears in 
this August 1988 issue of The Macdonald 
Journal. I hasten to add, however, that the 
interventions which follow have been pri- 
marily motivated by my desire to have my 
own organization benefit from the 
Macdonald College Faculty of Agriculture's 
human resources and scientific research 
programs. 

I endorse Professor Steppler's submission 
that Macdonald College's "horizon must 
encompass all of Canada and in fact should 
and must recognize the borders beyond 
Canada, and prepare its graduates for work 
in agriculture wherever it may take them." 

Indeed, "wherever" may turn out to be a 
place like MaU (which thankfully is already 
mentioned in Professor Steppler's article) 
and perhaps to any number of the 16 West 
African countries (Benin, Burkina Faso, 
Chad, Cote d'lvoire, The Gambia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Guinea Bissau, Liberia, Mali, Mau- 
ritania, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra Le- 
one, Togo) which make up the member 
countries of the West Africa Rice Develop- 
ment Association (WARD A). In addition to 
being a regional intergovernmental organi- 
zation, WARD A is also one of the 13 inter- 
national agricultural research centres whose 
activities are coordinated and financed by 
the Consultative Group on International Ag- 
riculture Research. 

Our goal is to provide and strengthen a 
growing West African capability in the sci- 
ences, technology, and socio-economics of 
rice production that will improve and sustain 
the hvelihood of smallholder farm famihes, 
increase the opportunities for rural employ- 
ment, and contribute to increased food secu- 
rity in the region. To achieve this, we have 
developed a strategic plan for the coming 
decade. This plan among other things, calls 
for partnership and collaboration not only 
with those institutes working directly with 
our target crop - rice, but also with institu- 
tions of higher learning like Macdonald 
College. 
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I believe, therefore, that the time is oppor- 
tune as a prospective user of the products of 
Macdonald College's programs for me to 
contribute some thoughts on the specific 
mechanisms for responding to the rapidly 
changing profiles of the agricultural scene. 
However, I will sketch a brief background 
picture of the situation we face in West 
Africa before I make some specific sugges- 
tions. 

WARDA's strategy places a high priority on 
"sustainability" and "systems" as indeed 
does Professor Steppler in his proposal. We 
submit in our document that "given the lim- 
ited opportunity for increasing yields by 
applying modem technology, rice farmers 
(in West Africa) attempt to increase produc- 
tion by extending the area under cultivation. 
In the forest zone, this leads to shortening of 
fallow periods and declining soil fertility. 
The deforestation of upland watersheds also 
causes erosion, drought, and flooding, fur- 
ther reducing production potential." Pro- 
duction of rice, therefore, in West Africa's 
fragile ecosystems is probably less sustain- 
able than that of other crops. WARDA's 
strategy is to assist farmers to increase their 
land and labor productivity while at the same 
time ensuring the preservation of their agri- 
cultural resource base. 

WARDA's approach to the systems issues 
within its region is based on the recognition 
that the technical, economic, and social 
constraints to rice production in West Africa 
are indeed the same as those that cut across 
the agricultural sector as a whole. The cur- 
rent situation is one in which, first the West 
African rice farmer lacks the appropriate 
tools with which to clear and prepare the land 
for rice planting. Secondly, the introduction 
of animal traction is hampered by the short- 
age of trypanotolerant cattle in the coastal 
zone, and tractors and spare parts are un- 
likely to become widely available within the 
foreseeable future. Farm labour shortages 
and low labour productivity are major con- 
straints in land preparation, planting, weed- 
ing, bird scaring, and harvesting. Women, 
who in several production systems provide 
most of the labour for growing rice, often do 



not control the cash obtained by selling sur- 
pluses. 

Against this background and our recognition 
of the high priority to be assigned to sus- 
tainability and the systems approach, 
WARDA has organized its research pro- 
grams into interdisciplinary projects defined 
in terms of the desired outcome of the re- 
search. All projects will involve both the 
biological/physical and social sciences, with 
social and economic analysis being a built-in 
feature. Projects will generally aim to make 
the most efficient use of inputs through the 
development of technologies which make 
minimal demands on scarce capital and 
management. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Faculty at 
Macdonald College in Canada and WARDA 
in West Africa, both dedicated to excellence 
in research and human resources develop- 
ment, should be motivated by the twin con- 
cerns of (1) the ever-increasing need for 
greater food production, and (2) the con- 
straints on agricultural production systems 
relating to environmental protection. 
WARDA has responded by developing a 
strategy which will provide the basis for the 
improvement of land and labour productiv- 
ity of its region's smallholder rice farmers, 
while preserving the resource base in which 
their future livelihood depends. 

How then can Macdonald College and 
WARDA collaborate to address the con- 
cerns posed by current global agriculture- 
food systems priorities and problems for 
mutual benefit? I propose that we turn once 
again to a mechanism whose structure and 
format has already evolved into a highly 
functional tool for university/research insti- 
tute collaboration. I refer here to the Gradu- 
ate Student Thesis Research approach. Per- 
haps we can utilize the new imperatives 
imposed on us by the current urgent concerns 
for increased but sustainable food produc- 
tion as an opportunity to continue the evolu- 
tionary process for the improvement of the 
format and structure of co-supervised thesis 

Continued on page 13 
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Macdonald 2000 



by Professor Edmund Idziak 
Department of Microbiology and 
Co-ordinator, Macdonald 2000 Committee 

A Task Force on Macdonald 2000^ recom- 
mended to the Faculty of Agriculture and the 
School of Dietetics and Human Nutrition 
that a central focus for teaching and research 
programs should be adopted. This recom- 
mendation has been accepted. In general it 
was suggested that teaching and research 
activities be restructured so that students 
who have completed their programs should 
have an appreciation of how work in their 
discipline can affect, or is affected by, other 
segments of the food system (systems ap- 
proach). Although this was the principal rec- 
ommendation of the Task Force, other rec- 
ommendations are being dealt with: 

1. Public Image: Is Macdonald College seen 
as a cow college, a technical CEGEP, or a 
university with advanced science and bio- 
technology programs? 

2. Uniqueness of Macdonald in Quebec: Bil- 
ingualism. 

3. Academic/scientific support for profes- 
sionals in the field. 

The Faculty Planning Committee has been 
asked to see how the recommendations of 
this Task Force could be (or should be) 
implemented by the Faculty of Agriculture 
and the School of Dietetics and Human 
Nutrition. 

Early in their deliberations. Faculty Plan- 
ning Committee members agreed that as a 
Faculty we should subscribe to the concept 
of "sustainability" in agriculture and food 
systems. Therefore, as a focus for the faculty 
- and to stress our commitment to this con- 
cept - we shall propose to faculty that it 
accept as its overall mandate the following: 

"The Staff of the Faculty of Agriculture and 
the School of Dietetics and Human Nutrition 
are committed through their teaching and 
research to insure that man's present food 
needs are met while at the same time con- 
serving and enhancing the resource/environ- 
ment base." 

To deal with the various recommendations, 
the following sub-committees were estab- 
lished (with initial terms of reference) 



Review of Undergraduate Programs 

- Examine undergraduate programs to deter- 
mine how implementing a systems approach 
in teaching would affect the number of ma- 
jors/orientations offered at the undergradu- 
ate level. 

- Consider whether entrance standards are 
appropriate for entrants to all our programs. 

- The length of time dedicated to obtaining 
the first degree be examined. 

Public Image and Public Relations 

- Consult with professional advertising per- 
sonnel to evaluate our existing promotional 
material and to develop, if necessary, more 
relevant and competitive material. 

Research Planning 

- Development of a limited number of 
Centres of Research Excellence, essentially 
nested within the Academic Centre. These 
to build on our strengths but not necessarily 
restricted to them. 

-Development of as many multidiscipli- 
nary research teams as possible and the de- 
velopment of additional models which 
might be used for such research. Graduate 
students to be encouraged to become accus- 
tomed to working as members of such a 
team. 

Non-thesis and post-graduate offerings 

- Re-examine the offering of a non-thesis 
MSc. 

- Examine the need/demand for refresher/ 
retraining programs. If response is positive, 
then design the programs and organizational 
structure to implement them. 

Bilingual Competence 

- Determine the demand for a program de- 
signed to develop bilingual capability in 
graduates who select it and further set down 



the structure and courses required for such a 
program. 

The sub-committees met during the summer 
months and were to submit a report with 
recommendations to the Planning Commit- 
tee by August 1, 1988. The Planning 
Committee will review the various recom- 
mendations and prepare a summary docu- 
ment for discussion in October. At that time, 
faculty will decide how it wishes to meet the 
year 2000. 

* Members of the Task Force are Dr. L Alii of the 
Department of Food Science and Agricultural Chem- 
istry, Dr. E. Idziak of the Department of Microbiol- 
ogy, Dr. Alan Watson of the Department of Plant 
Science, with Dr. Howard Steppler, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of the Department of Plant Science as Chainman. 

(Continued from page 12) 

research carried out in developing countries. 
I envisage that in addition to the current well- 
known features of this type of thesis re- 
search, programs for the future will have the 
following additional, characteristics: 

- extensive preliminary field study visits to 
West Africa by the graduate student candi- 
date and his/her Macdonald College Faculty 
Advisor to gain a first hand preliminary 
appreciation of the sustainability issues and 
opportunities for the application of the sys- 
tems approach within the context of rice 
production in West Africa; 

- tripartite discussions involving the faculty 
advisor, the candidate, and WARDA's Di- 
rector of Research after the field visit, for the 
selection of a thesis research topic; 

- provision for WARDA's Director of Re- 
search and key scientific staff to participate 
in the graduate seminars and discussions at 
Macdonald College designed to address the 
theoretical aspects of sustainability and the 
systems approach. 

In conclusion, I must say that I would warm- 
ly welcome a visit by Dr. Roger Buckland, to 
WARDA's new location at Bouakc in Cote 
d' I voire where our proposed Main Research 
Station and Headquarters will be estab- 
lished. This will offer a unique opportunity 
to continue the dialogue which I hope this 
brief article will catalyze. 
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Macdonald 2000 



A Good Measure of Vision 



by Frederick S. Burbidge, 

Director, Canadian Pacific Limited and 

Chairman Faculty of Agriculture Advisory Board 




Frederick S. Burbidge, Director, Canadian Pacific Limited and Chainman, Faculty of Agriculture Advisory Board, 
left, and Dr. Roger Buckland, Dean of the Faculty, discuss the agenda of the Board's first meeting. 



The Board looks forward to continuing par- the Journal should help us immensely in 

ticipation in the hope that it can provide future discussions as we all work together to 

useful input, and I personally feel that Dr. ensure that Macdonald College moves to- 

Steppler's article and others in this issue of ward the 21st century with purpose. 



The new Advisory Board to the Faculty of 
Agriculture held its first meeting last Febru- 
ary. The 16-member Board is made up of 
people from business, agribusiness, produc- 
ers, and the federal and provincial govern- 
ments. As our first meeting was primarily an 
opportunity for introductions to each other 
and to Macdonald staff and students, we did 
not cover any one topic in great detail. We 
did, however, spend considerable time on the 
faculty's planning document "Macdonald 
2000" and the general direction the faculty 
should take as it moves forward with its 
planning process. 

While the Board does not see its function as 
deciding what Macdonald should do or be, 
our meeting did produce a healthy discus- 
sion of the role of the college and how it must 
plan to serve the needs of the entire food 
chain from the producer through processor 
and marketer to the consumer. These are 
difficult issues and their resolution will take 
discussion and debate as well as a good 
measure of vision, not only with respect to 
our food system but also the interface be- 
tween this system and our environment. 

Moving Forward with Confidence 

by Dr. Roger B. Buckland 

Vice Principal (Macdonald College) 

and Dean, Faculty of Agriculture 

Dr. Wilder Penfield, founder and long-time 
Director of the Montreal Neurological Insti- 
tute, chose "No Man Alone" as the title for 
his autobiography, which he referred to not 
as an autobiography but as the biography of 
an idea. 

Today, as McGill's Faculty of Agriculture 
prepares itself to meet the challenges of the 
21st century, the concept of "No Man 
Alone" is perhaps more true than ever before 
in the history of Macdonald College. 

As our agricultural and food system in- 
creases in efficiency and corresponding 
complexity, strong teams of excellent indi- 
viduals will be required if we are to address 
adequately the opportunities before us. The 



degree of speciality required to meet today's 
problems is such that as a faculty we at 
Macdonald College may not be in a position 
to develop teams that will be able to address 
all aspects of our agricultural and food sys- 
tem as well as the impact that this system has 
on our environment. Thus, choices must 
continue to be made to ensure that not only 
does the experUse that we are developing 
address important areas, but also that it must 
be complementary and supportive in the 
context of McGill, Quebec, Canada, and 
abroad. 

As we as a faculty proceed with our planning 
process to enable us to best meet the chal- 
lenges of the 21st century, a fundamental 
objective is to bring to Macdonald College 



the best individuals possible (staff and stu- 
dents) so as to form strong teams whose 
mandate collectively and individally is ex- 
cellence. 

The support which we as a faculty have been 
receiving from the university, governments, 
and the private sector with respect to our 
being able to attract excellent staff and in our 
efforts to provide adequate space and equip- 
ment has and will continue to enable us to 
move forward with confidence. 

I am confident that current planning is pro- 
viding us with just the right roadmap to 
reach the 21st century and to travel with 
confidence beyond its frontiers. 
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"Agricultural Training: I believe in it...but only 
for others!" 



by Marcel J. Couture, Agronome 
Director, Diploma in Agriculture Program, 
and Associate-Dean, Community Relations 

In these changing times, many farmers are 
encountering difficulties operating their 
farms. They are no longer leaders in their 
fields but rather find themselves on a fast- 
moving treadmill. They have become slaves 
of production - workaholics. Their quality of 
life is mediocre with never a minute to them- 
selves. 

It is this sad state which has led me to the 
proposal of a feasible solution. This solu- 
tion, although simple and economical, will 
entail a drastic change of attitude for many 
farmers. It is the generalization of agricul- 
tural education. 

Last February, Sorecom published a survey 
in La Terre de chez-nous. Of the 2,000 
farmers surveyed, almost three-quarters of 
them agreed on the notion that "agricultural 
education is necessary in order to succeed as 
a farmer." Despite these results, however, 
statistics show that in Quebec, only 43 per 
cent of the beginning farmers who take over 
a farm have completed high school. Thus, 
from an educational standpoint, Quebec's 
agricultural community paints a poor pic- 
ture, since in society at large, about 73 per 
cent of our youngsters complete their high 
school. 

In the State of Iowa more than one-third of all 
farmers have studied agriculture in a college 
or other post-secondary institution. In On- 
tario 40 per cent of youngsters have received 
the equivalent of a CEGEP Diploma or 
(D.E.C.) in agriculture, and the Ontario 
government hopes to increase this to 80 per 
cent. In France at least half of the beginning 
farmers have received a B.E.P.A. (Brevet 
d'Enseignement Professionnel Agricole), 
which is the equivalent to a certificate of 
professional education at the secondary 
level. 

This situation worries me a great deal. How 
will our Quebec farmers compete against 
their well-trained adversaries when free 
trade sets in? We are now witnessing a 
world-wide commercial deregulation. The 
fight will not be a fair one, and the unedu- 
cated will be forced to abandon agriculture. 



So it is your duty, as farmers and parents, to 
train your successors in order to salvage the 
family farm. To the parents, I suggest they 
let their children leave the comforts of home 
to study. If they fail to return, it would be by 
choice and not by being forced out of their 
own fields. For the young beginning farmer 
who remained on the farm without really 
knowing his options, then discovered he is 
not suited for this line of work, it is too late. 
He is in a prison on his own farm. If he 
wishes to survive, he must continue farming. 
He therefore, has no time to seek an educa- 
tion for a career change. No one envies the 
quality of life of this man, a slave of his farm . 

Training the young people should be part of 
the long-term goals and plans of the farm, 
like the addition of another building, the 



introduction of a new production, or the 
transfer to the next generation. 

The government could act along the same 
lines as they have with the new agricultural 
financing legislation. Here are a few sugges- 
tions: 

- The creation of an agricultural labour 
bank in which the farmer may seek help 
while his child is pursuing formal agri- 
cultural education. 



- The refusal of agricultural funding to the 
young farmer who has not had his formal 
agricultural training or lacks management 
experience, due to the high failure risk factor 
involved. 

- Establishment funds, grants, and other 
measures for promoting production would 
be associated only with structured technical 
training and education. 

The future farmer would thus have to keep 
detailed account books, make use of soil 
analysis programs, feed analysis programs, 
"DHAS," and so forth. 

The figures speak for themselves. Patrick 
Muzzi, economist, has outlined the correla- 
tion between academic agricultural educa- 



tion and the success of establishing young 
farmers. "In fact, only 3.7 per cent of those 
having had formal agricultural education 
had to give up their farms, a figure which is 
eight times greater (28.8 per cent) in those 
lacking a formal education."^ 

The Choice is Clear 

In many other trades, the law requires cards 
identifying competence in the trade. In of- 
fices, where only small equipment such as a 




Learning about famiing ai home is not good enough for today's advanced technology. 
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telephone and a $2,000 computer is used, a 
D.E.C. or equivalent college training is often 
required. Yet on the farm, $500,000 worth of 
assets, $100,000 worth of machinery, sales 
reaching $200,000 annually, a line of credit 
reaching $100,000, and $75,000 of annual 
payments to creditors are handed over to 
untrained individuals who have not even 
completed their high school. It's a hair- 
raising situation! 

Why do we accept in agriculture such lower 
standards in comparison to other industrial- 
ized nations, or even in comparison to other 
trades. Are our farmers spoiled, or our 
leaders too soft? 

Let us take a closer look at this situation. Is 
it normal or even logical to offer substantial 
grants to someone who is willing to leave his 
fate to chance? Can our society afford such 
a wastage of funds? Shouldn't we believe in 
the saying "God helps those that help them- 
selves." Of course, in other countries, grants 
are also needed and given. However, each 
dollar invested there has a greater return 
since their education has provided them with 
means to stretch that dollar to its limits. In 
fact, if the survey is correct in showing that 
the farmers recognize the importance of 
formal education, then why is there no rise in 
the enrollment figures of agricultural train- 
ing programs? There is a missing link some- 
where. Both sides are waiting for the other to 
make the first move. 

In order to achieve a good agricultural train- 
ing, a teaching institution must have the 
students within its boundaries. On the other 
hand, the farmer needs his children at home 
on the farm and would therefore prefer the 
child to be trained at home. However, in 
cases where the child chooses a different 
career than that of farming, the parents easily 
consent to his going away to study. And the 
injustice towards agriculture continues. 

The first and principal advantages of study- 
ing at the collegiate level are the distance it 
creates and the novelty it presents to the 
young potential farmer. Collegiate studies 
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offer new methods, an escape from the shel- 
ter of the farm, and the freedom to develop 
other personality traits. The new environ- 
ment forces young people to perfect their 
social skills, their communication skills, 
their open- mindedness, and offers a broader 
scope of interests. These skills cannot be 
taught through books nor on the haystack, 
despite their importance. Too often the ag- 
ricultural community seems to value techni- 
cal knowledge, omitting the fact that a good 
leader must also possess often less obvious 
qualities, such as proper communication 
within the family, with employees, respect 
for the environment, a solid base in human 
relations, a little psychology, and a lot of 
diplomacy. These are, in most cases, ac- 
quired away from the haystack! 

Distance, which is perceived as the first 
advantage of college studies, is often the 
greatest inconvenience for parents. In fact, 
for some families, letting a child go off to 
college for five semesters is seen as a great 
sacrifice. But certain questions must be 
considered by the parents: 



- Is the importance of cheap labour greater 
than the training of my child? 

- Am I afraid of the changes my child may 
impose on his return? 

- Am I really looking at the long-term advan- 
tages for myself and for my child? 

- Am I withholding my child for purely 
selfish reasons? 

Of course it is difficult to truthfully answer 
these questions. 

After having given several conferences on 
the topic to farmers, a few have admitted that 
they had been selfish and had held their 
children on the farm for the price of cheap 
labour. These parents today have got to clear 
their conscience for their action. 



^ Translated from Les Affaires Agricoles, July 1988. 
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Issues in Human Nutrition 



Thought for Food 



by Linda Jacobs Currie, University Coordinator 

Professional Practice (Stage) in Dietetics, School of Dietetics and Human Nutrition 



Foods or nutrients? Disease prevention or 
health promotion? How will the dietetics 
program participate in the faculty's long- 
range plan for education toward the year 
2000? "Educating a Professional Dietitian 
in the 1980s" was the title of a Macodnald 
Journal article eight years ago. Now, with 
the faculty as a whole, we continue to discuss 
program evolution and give thought for 
food. As Howard Steppler forecasts for the 
faculty in his lead article, so too our nutrition 
programs must focus forward to prepare 
graduates to take firm stands on social and 
health issues which are strongly associated 
with nutritional well- being. How to share 
these thoughts wihtout sounding like a gov- 
ernment report? 

Adapting the education of the dietitian to the 
needs of the year 2000 begins with defining 
the long-range concept of dietetics. The 
provision of quality nutrition care will re- 
main the first contribution of Macdonald 



dietetics grads in the next century. This will 
include nutrition counselling, management 
of food preparation and delivery systems, 
nutrition education, and a host of activities 
traditional to the dietitian's role. But this 
long-range concept also includes enhanced 
social responsibility. Our clientele want 
timely, informed opinions on food and nutri- 
tion issues. Are graduates able to critically 
analyze the social, environmental, econom- 
ics, and political impact of all facets of prac- 
tice? For example, the food choices recom- 
mended must go beyond Canada's Food 
Guide and take into consideration our envi- 
ronment and resources towards develop- 
ment of long-term food stability^ 

"To the extent that dietitians contribute to 
making food production, processing, and 
distribution systems more responsive to the 
nutritional needs of the population, dietitians 
will be contributing to nutritional care by im- 
provement of food availability. Culture, 
education, and income must be considered 
then as determinants of food consumption 
and again must be a part of the nutrition care 
mandated" 

Society demands increasing accountability 
from all professionals. This means that 




The School of Dietetics and Human Nutntion congratulates two Macdonald graduates and one student who received 
recogniton by the Canadian Dietetics Association at the 1988 Annual Conference. They are, 1 to r, Lili Brylowski, 
BSc(FSc) Dietetics '77, recipient of the Ross Qinical Dietetics Award for innovations in nutrition support services. 
Lili received her MSc(Nutr) at the University of London, England in 1984. Mona Cobrin, BSc(FSc) Dietetics '85, 
and MSc candidate in the School, recipient of a Canadian Dietetic Association graduate award, and Kaija Leccisi, 
senior student in Dietetics, recipient of CDA undergraduate award. 



empirical dietetic practice must be evaluated 
through research^. The growth of the gradu- 
ate program in the School of Dietetics and 
Human Nutrition is a big step in this direc- 
tion. The impact of this growth coupled with 
an information/high-tech society is quickly 
demonstrated in clinical nutrition where the 
involvement of dietitians in nutritional as- 
sessment and parental feeding teams is flour- 
ishing. Cost effectiveness of both food and 
nutrition services is a well-known manage- 
ment issue, and society's shift to a long-term 
perspective may facilitate actions aimed at 
prevention versus intervention. The move 
ifrom institutional to self-help will also re- 
quire nutrition professionals to be prepared 
to address controversies regarding food and 
nutrition in a variety of settings. Ah-eady 
approximately 35 per cent of Quebec dieti- 
tians are employed in non hospital settings. 
Creativity blended with critical thinking and 
problem solving skills will be mandatory. 

All of these issues fit in well with Health and 
Welfare Canada's long- term goal "Achiev- 
ing Health for All." The challenges have 
been reducing inequities, increasing the 
prevention effort, enhancing people's ca- 
pacity to cope^ 

Therefore the major components in educa- 
tion of dietitians into the 21st century will 
continue to include management skills, so- 
cial sciences, biological sciences, nutritional 
sciences, and communication skills - as we 
now see - but increased emphasis will be 
given to cultural, economic, and political 
influences on food and nutrition, to ex- 
panded communication in diverse environ- 
ments and to problem solving via research - 
give thought to food and to people in the year 
2000. 



Canadian Dietetic Association, The. 1988. Final Re- 
port. Education Committee 1986-88. Toronto. 

* Hendricks, S. and M. Sharp. 1987. Research as a 
priority of the dietetic professor. J. Can. Diet. Assoc. 
48(2):69. 

' Epp. J. 1986. Achieving Health for All: A Framework 
for Health Promotion. Health and Welfare Canada, 
Ottawa. 
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Notable Events 

Opening of Biopesticides Research Laboratory 



The official opening of the Biopesticides 
Research Laboratory at Macdonald College 
took place on May 6, 1988. The laboratory, 
which is unique in Canada and one of only 
three such facilities in North America, is a 
facility dedicated to the study of plant patho- 
gens as potential biological herbicides. It 
occupies 2500 square feet of space adjacent 
to the Raymond Building and is specifically 
designed to prevent the escape of plant pa- 
thogens of unverified virulence and host 
range. 

Participating in the opening ceremonies 
were Mr. Clifford Lincoln, Quebec Minister 
of the Environment, Dr. Marcel Risi, Presi- 
dent and Executive Director, Centre 
Quebecois de Valorisation de la Biomasse 
(CQVB), Dr. Gilles Julien, Executive Direc- 
tor, Natural Sciences and Engineering Re- 
search Council of Canada (NSERC), and 
members of the late Wilton William Kent 
Clark's family. Dr. Roger Buckland, Vice- 
Principal (Macdonald College) and Dean of 
the Faculty of Agriculture, Dr.Alan Watson, 
Director of the Biopesticides Research 
Laboratory and other invited guests from in- 
dustry, the government, and the university. 

In his opening remarks, Dr. Buckland said 
that "the work that will be done in this 
laboratory will result in us taking a com- 
pletely different approach as to how we 
manage the biosphere for the benefit not only 




"A tremendous project for the future of the environment/' said Clifford Lincoln, Quebec Minister of the 
Environment, at the opening of the Biopesticides Research laboratory. Other speakers at the opening were, 1 to r, 
Dr. Gilles Julien, Executive Director, Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council of Canada, Dr. Marcel 
Risi, President and Executive Director, Centre Quebecois de Valorisation de la Biomass, and Dr. Alan Watson, 
Director of the Laboratory. 



of mankind but also for the benefit of the 
environment." 

Clifford Lincoln pointed out that in 1950 we 
produced seven million tons of chemicals a 
year, in 1985 250 million tons, and by the 
year 2000 we will have produced 500 million 
tons. "There is nothing wrong with produc- 
ing chemicals," he said. "What is wrong is to 
produce them without knowing the impact 
on our environment and on nature. The 
beauty of this project is that instead of work- 
ing despite nature and against nature, the so- 




A partnership for the future: signing the agreement were 
Marcel Risi 



1 lo r, Dr. Roger Buckland, Clifford Lincoln, and Dr. 



lution here is to work with nature. When I 
heard about the work being done by Dr. Alan 
Watson, I decided that the best thing the 
ministry could do was to jump on the band 
wagon along with the others to help this 
project along. It is such a tremendous project 
for the future of the environment and of man 
because it will spread throughout the world." 

Dr. Buckland pointed out that the initial 
spark for the new laboratory came from the 
$400,000 bequest of the late Wilton William 
Kent Clark, whose family founded Clark 
Foods Ltd., the oldest processed food manu- 
facturer in Canada. This bequest provided 
for the construction of the new laboratory 
and further funding has been received from 
NSERC, the Quebec Ministry of the Envi- 
ronment, and CQVB. Dr. Buckland pointed 
out that the four partners working together 
on a research program - the provincial and 
federal governments, industry, and the uni- 
versity - is the way of the future and that we 
should be proud of this kind of partnership. 
A plaque was unveiled by members of the 
Clark family and Mr. Lincoln, Minister of 
the Environment, Dr. Marcel Risi, President 
and Director General of CQVB, and Dr. 
Buckland signed a three-year agreement of 
$1.5 million. 
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A family affair: members of the Clark family unveiling 
a plaque in honour of Wilton William Kent Clark whose 
bequest to Macdonald College enabled the develop- 
ment of the laboratory. Family members present were: 
Mrs. Mary McElroy from Pennsylvania, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Scott from New York, and Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
Bushell and son Eric of Montreal. 



Visitors were given tours of the new Biopes- 
ticides Research Laboratory and it was 
pointed out that the ventilation system is the 
most striking characteristic of the labora- 
tory. Incoming air is filtered to remove dust 
particles and all outgoing air is filtered 
through a High Efficiency Particulate Air 
filter which prevents the release of plant 
pathogenic organisms undergoing study in 
the laboratory into the environment. An air- 
tight door system separates the two levels of 
the containment facility. There are no drain 
pipes in the highest containment facility. All 
the waste water is collected in garbage cans 
and sterilized in the autoclave before being 
disposed of. No one can enter the highest 
containment facility without wearing pro- 
tective clothing which, after use, is left be- 
hind and sterilized on the premises. 

The facility is equipped with growth cham- 
bers, dew chambers, laminar flow hoods, an 
ultracentrifuge, autoclaves, and other spe- 
cialized equipment. 

Research programs include the search and 
discovery of new phytopathogens and 
phyotoxins likely to be used as bioherbi- 
cides; the development of bioherbicides for 
widespread weeds in crop fields, lawns, and 
forests; the development of pesticide-resis- 
tance antagonistic micoorganisms for the 
control of plant diseases; the isolation of 
developmental genes of filamentous fungi, 
and the development of virulent bioinsecti- 
cides. 




Members of the Clark family on a guided tour of the new 
facility. 



New research projects in the field of genetic 
engineering to transform plant pathogens 
into specific bioherbicides are also under- 
way. Professor Watson, together with Uni- 
versity of Vermont plant pathologist Alan 
Gotlieb, has identified the lethal characteris- 
tics of the fungus Colletotrichum coccodes 
which controls velvetleaf - the major pest in 
com and soybean fields. A patent has been 
granted for this bioherbicide and others are 
pending. 

Dr. Watson is delighted with the support that 
he and his team are receiving. "This funding 
provides us with the opportunity to expand 
our bioherbicide research into the environ- 
mentally important areas of the urban and 
forestry sectors. Our objective is to find 
viable, effective alternatives to chemical 
herbicides." Urban and forestry research 
will focus on the potential plant pathogens 
specific to the dandelions, plaintains, and 
white clovers which invade lawns as well as 
to the willow herbs, trembling aspens, and 
raspberry bushes which are enemies of our 
conifer forests. 




Harold Blenkhom.a Director of the Macdonald Branch ui iiic McGill Graduates' Society, a student guide, and Mrs. 
Brenda Norris, McGill Governor, getting a close-up look at a growth chamber. 
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Founder's Day 



Special guests, students and staff gathered 
for a reception and dinner in the Centennial 
Centre on February 10, 1988, to honour the 
Founder of Macdonald College, Sir William 
Macdonald. 

Before dinner, a 50th Anniversary plaque 
was presented to Macdonald College on 
behalf of I'Ordre des Agronomes by their 
President Mr. Raynald Giroux. Mrs. Jean 
McHarg, President of the Macdonald 
Branch of the McGill Graduates Society, 
presented Gold Key Awards to six 
Macdonald students, and Mrs. David M. 
Stewart gave the Toast to Sir William. 

The after-dinner speaker was Dr. Phil Gold, 
and we are pleased to share this enthusiasti- 
cally received address with you. For reasons 
of space, we are unable to publish it in its 
entirety. Dr. Gold's current appointments 
include: the Douglas G. Cameron Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of Medi- 
cine, McGill, and Professor, the Department 
of Physiology, McGill. At the Montreal 
General Hospital he is Director of the McGill 
University Medical Clinic, Senior Investiga- 
tor of the Research Institute, and Physican- 
in-Chief. 

Agriculture and Medicine: 
Paradigms Lost 

by Phil Gold, C.C., M.D., PhD, F.R.C.P.(C), 
F.R.S.C., F.A.C.P. 

Having, perhaps on the spur of the moment, 
opted for a title for this address that might be 
interpreted in any number of ways, I was 
faced with something of a dilemma. I am 
happy to report, however, that this led me a 
rather merry chase through selected pieces 
of the history of medicine and agriculture, 
the parallels and distinctions between them, 
points of crossover, a bit of philosophy, 
some of the most optimistic and other 
equally pessimistic essays ever written and, 
finally, biotechnology revisited. 

Although I first learned his name through the 
repeated references to Malthusian Drill in 
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Aldous Huxley's "Brave New World," I 
went back to find the work of Thomas Robert 
Malthus, the Curate of Albury, about 25 
miles from Brighton in England, who about 
200 years ago propounded "The Dismal 
Theorem" that "the power of population is 
indefinitely greater than the power in the 
earth to produce sustenance for man. Popu- 
lation when unchecked, increases in a geo- 
metric ratio. Sustenance increases only in an 
arithmetic ratio." Malthus identified the 
checks to population as preventive and posi- 
tive ones and their sum resulted in nothing 
other than "misery and vice" for mankind. 

Many of you who know Murphy's Law that 
"Anything that can go wrong, will," will also 
recall one of the corollaries that states that 
"Murphy was an optimist." In the case of 
Malthus' proposition, William Hazlitt, the 
essayist, took matters further by propound- 
ing "The utterly dismal theorem," namely 
that the sum total of vice and misery in the 
world would increase since the population 
would expand to use all available resources 
for its sustenance. 



The world population 200 years ago, when 
Malthus wrote, was about 800 million and 
was growing at the rate of 0.25 per cent per 
annum, implying a doubling every 300 
years. Now, world population is in excess of 
4.4 billion with a growth rate of 1.7 per cent 
per annum, implying that if the underlying 
mortalities and fertilities continue, that 
population would double in 40 years. Thus, 
in the 200 year period since Malthus, the 
world population has increased fivefold; but 
the supply of food must equally have in- 
creased fivefold for the population has been 
sufficiently nourished to reproduce. Taking 
the world as a whole and neglecting the 
incidence of local and periodic famine, the 
dire consequences of Malthus' algebra are 
not in evidence. Hence, the Malthusian para- 
digm has been lost. 

The question which arises is whether the 
production of food can continue to keep pace 
with population growth and whether we can 
continue to regard Malthus' inexorable logic 
as a tale to frighten the children of the world. 




Among those offering congratulations for the Founder's Day address to Dr. Phil Gold, centre, were Dr. David Bird 
and Linda Jacobs Currie. 
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A series of articles in the journal "Nature" 
looked at the problems of human and veteri- 
nary medicine in the developing countries of 
the world. The compelling conclusion that 
one has to reach upon reading these disserta- 
tions by a variety of learned authors was very 
simply, "Treat a man, save a man; treat a cow 
and save a family." There! I now had my 
crossover point between agriculture, or food 
science in the broadest sense, and medicine 
- the discipline of nutrition. 

I then tried to recover from the dark recesses 
of my mind the knowledge that I had gained 
in medical school in the field of nutrition. 
Indeed, the sum total had been two one-hour 
lectures given in the first year medical course 
in biochemistry, which had really been lec- 
tures in intermediate metabolism. Despite 
the fact that I was to learn, during my recent 
odessey , that nutrition is, still, a rather primi- 
tive science, this didn't justify my ignorance 
of what is known, nor my lack of guilt in my 
ignorance. Moreover, I appeared to be no 
worse off than the vast majority of my 
medical colleagues of all ages who also 
manifested no pangs of conscience in this 
regard. Nevertheless, I had read in a variety 
of journals dealing with dietetics, nutrition 
and agriculture that "an educational partner- 
ship between health, nutrition and agricul- 
ture may be the most important alliance that 
could be brought into being to ensure enough 
food for the nutritional well-being of the 
world's population. Yet nutrition appeared 
to be a step-child; not the common point for 
agriculture and medicine but a discipline that 
falls in the crack between them. Although 
nutrition is often said to be a field of medical 
science, neither the medical model nor, for 
that matter, the scientific model, has ever 
fitted nutrition very well. Another of my 
paradigms lost. But why? 

The key word in dealing with nutrition is 
"health." Like it or not, the major concern of 
medicine, for the time being at least, remains 
"disease," a lack of health, malnutrition. 
Ricketts, scurvy, beri beri, pellagra, kwosh- 
iorkor - show any medical student or physi- 
cian a case and you'll capture his attention - 
"no problem." I think it was really someone 




Dr. Paul Lague, Past President of TOrdre des Agro- 
mones, 1, and Dr. Roger Buckland, Vice-Principal 
(Macdonald College) accepted the 50th Anniversary 
rOrdre des Agronomes du Quebec plaque from Presi- 
dent Raynald Giroux. 




Jean McHarg, President of the Macdonald Branch of the 
McGill Graduates Society, presented Gold Key Awards 
to, 1 to r, Vincent Lalonde, Martin Parent, Benoit 
Deschamps, Luc Thibodeau, Rene Roy, and Stuart 
Hack well. 



using that last phrase that caught my atten- 
tion. The medical model is based on a search 
for problems. Although valiant attempts are 
being made to alter the situation in our 
medical schools, the medical model has 
never fitted health; it fits disease. Doctors 
are not trained to understand health; they are 
trained to understand illness. To the extent 
that doctors know anything about nutrition 
they know something about nutritional dis- 
eases but know liule or nothing about nutri- 
tional health. If not a paradigm lost, at least 
a good Cartesian dichotomy. 

Moreover, nuUition may be seen as having 
three quite disparate parts. The first is that of 
food - food production and food availability; 
both obviously economic and political is- 
sues. The second part of nutrition is that of 
eating. Eating is psychological; it is socio- 
logical; it is anthropological. The third part 
is what happens when food enters the body; 
in other words human metabolism. It is 



really only the third part that appears to be 
more traditionally chemical or scientific. 
Hence, nutrition is a conglomerate of differ- 
ent things and trying to force all of them into 
a single medical or scientific model has 
produced an indigestible lump in the intes- 
tine of post-industrial health care. 

Having resolved, at least to my temporary 
satisfaction, the dichotomy of medicine and 
nutrition, I turned my attention to the simi- 
larities and differences in the evolution of 
medicine and agriculture during the past 
century. A hundred years ago, medicine was 
a relatively non- scientific, but one-on-one, 
doctor-patient relationship in the home, the 
office, and the hospital. It is now, in Canada, 
a heavily bureaucratized system of health- 
care delivery in a far less personalized man- 
ner, while, in the United States, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association had managed to 
keep government out of the front door while 
Wall Street walked in the back. In the United 
States, then, we have the unrelenting expan- 
sion of a health industry in which "time is 
money" and patients have become clients. In 
a like fashion, the family farm has been 
replaced by industrialized farming, or agri- 
business, in which higher costs to the con- 
sumer appear to be almost synonomous with 
lower nutritional value in the foods sold and 
consumed. The farm has moved from a 
focus for the production of sustenance where 
the key words had been fulfillment and flexi- 
bility to that of being a profit cenu*e where 
production is power, and food has become a 
bargaining chip in international relations. 

Our hospitals have gone, at least conceptu- 
ally, from institutions where patients and 
their families could expect kindness and 
understanding, if not always a scientific 
diagnosis and cure, to being preceived as 
over-crowded emergency rooms staffed by 
harried doctors and nurses. Inside the walls 
of the hospital, there seems to be only two 
types of patients: those who are critically ill 
and may die imminently and a very large 
group of chronically ill patients requiring 
extended care or, frequently, elderly patients 
who no longer require medical care but have 
nowhere to go. 
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Meanwhile, on the agricultural side the natu- 
ral cycle of production, consumption, and 
the recycling of wastes in a smooth and 
unhurried fashion has moved toward a pro- 
duction-intensive industry using non-re- 
newable resources to increase produce at the 
one end while wastes accumulate at the 
other, are no longer recycled and produce 
contaminants of our ecosystems. 

The advent of science in medicine has stimu- 
lated the development of a huge pharmaceu- 
tical industry with its ever-present detail 
men to assure the physician that their latest 
product is best "for what ails anyone" and 
might certainly be given to the next patient as 
a "free sample" - but not free for long. Why 
not use an antibiotic for the viral cold, even 
though antibiotics are ineffectual against 
viruses. By the same token, antibiotics, and 
all too often hormones, have become a 
"natural part" of livestock and poultry feed. 
The use of pesticides has become equally 
routine, even though 99.9 per cent of all the 
insects killed are not really pests but are 
either neutral, or helpful, to the ecosystems 
in which our food is grown. 

Without going into any further examples, the 
paradigms of both medicine and agriculture 
of a century ago have been lost in a parallel 
fashion. 

Let me turn to the final lost paradigm which, 
I believe, is a far more positive one than the 
others and that is the perception over decades 
that the forces and standards guiding the evo- 
lution of medicine and agriculture are differ- 
ent and distinct. I contend that if medicine is 
to move forward in an appropriate fashion 
and the horrendous conclusion of the inexo- 
rable logic of Malthus is to be avoided, then 
both agriculture and medicine must move 
forward in a parallel fashion in this new age 
of biotechnology. 

In 1953 in Cambridge, England, two men 
(Watson and Crick) discovered the secret of 
heredity in the double-helix structure of the 
DNA molecule. Twenty years later, in 1973, 
in San Francisco, two other men (Berg and 
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Cohen) succeeded in creating the first 
"molecular chimera" using genetic-engi- 
neering techniques. Between these two 
dates, extraordinary things occurred. Men 
had learned to dicipher, spell, write and even 
edit the genetic spelling mistakes of hfe 
itself. Today, in only a few weeks, a student 
can, as Francois Jacob has said, "learn to 
tinker in the laboratory with (the gene) the 
molecule of heredity as if it were a common 
auto engine." In industry and university 
laboratories throughout the world, research- 
ers are trying to get microorganisms to pro- 
duce substances they would not secrete natu- 
rally, to nourish themselves on petroleum 
spills and other noxious wastes and to con- 
centrate lean mineral deposits. Biologists, 
microbiologists, biochemists, and geneti- 
cists are exploring the mechanisms that 
control and regulate every living being on 
earth, men and animals, plants and bacteria. 
All of this will have incalculable conse- 
quences for the diagnosis and treatment of 
such mysterious diseases as cancer and 
thrombosis, the diagnosis and correction of 
genetic deficiencies of children still in their 
mothers' wombs, and the improvement of 
the plant species used to feed mankind. 
Having explored matter and the infinitely 
small, and the stars and the infinitely large, it 
is now time to explore "man, the unknown." 

Is this indeed a revolution or a renaissance? 
Have we not always produced fermented food 
and drink with the help of microorganisms? 
Have we not had vaccines since Pasteur? Or 
antibiotics since just after World War II? 
Have we not, from time immemorial cross- 
bred plants? What has really changed is the 
possibility of tinkering with the genetic heri- 
tage of Uving matter, of recombining genes, 
modifying natural organisms, and domesti- 
cating microbes. And this has led to the birth 
of a bio-industry, the new biotechnology, 
which is a complex web of enabling techno- 
logies giving new impetus to the concep 
tion, orientation and strategy of traditional 
industries in such diverse fields as pharma- 
ceuticals and medicines, food proces- 
sing, agriculture, energy and pollution control. 

Virtually all of you are acquainted with the 



principals of recombinant DNA technology 
and gene splicing wherein the DNA of each 
cell can be compared to a library, containing 
the complete blueprint for the organism. The 
information in this library, written in a four- 
letter alphabet, includes the structural infor- 
mation for each of the thousands of proteins 
that make up the cells of the body or the 
plant, as well as the assembly instructions of 
how and in what time sequence all of the 
parts fit together. Now, however, with our 
knowledge of "how the machine works," 
bits of the genetic information of any given 
cell can be edited in any way that we like - 
sometimes more simply, sometimes with 
more difficulty. 

Let's take the example of coffee. Of all the 
coffee drunk, 95 per cent comes from only 
two species of coffee bush: Arabica, ac- 
counting for 70 per cent of world consump- 
tion, with a delicate aroma and a low caffeine 
content; and Robusta, a variety of 
Canephora virtually without aroma but with 
a high caffeine content. The first is grown 
mainly in South America and is highly sus- 
ceptible to rust, a devastating disease caused 
by a microscopic fungus, while the latter is 
grown principally in Africa and Asia and has 
genes making it rust- resistant. The ideal 
solution would thus be to cross Robusta with 
Arabica and make the latter resistant to the 
disease, then backcross it with an Arabica 
parent to reinforce its aroma. This could be 
done by traditional techniques, but a viable 
end product would take about 40 years to 
obtain. Rust is gaining ground steadily, 
however, and we haven't 40 year's time. 
With the new technology in hand whereby 
only the anti-rust gene from Robusta can be 
transferred to the genome of Arabica in an 
appropriate vector, only a fraction of that 
time would be required to develop what 
might be called a transgenic coffee bean. 

There is a specific problem concerning ge- 
netic engineering when applied to plants. 
Though research has often been of funda- 
mental importance, from Gregor Mendel to 
Barbara McClintock, biological and genetic 
knowledge of plants has fallen behind that of 

Continued on page 26 
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Meeting of New Advisory Board 




Dr. R. Prichard, Director of the Institute of Parasitology, 
left, greets Dr. David H. Lees, President of Griffiths 
Laboratories. 




Dean Roger Buckland, centre, welcomes Board Chair- 
man Frederick Burbidge, Director of Canadian Pacific 
Ltd., and Anna Hobbs, of Canadian Living Magazine. 




Ghislain Leblond, left, Deputy Minister, MAPAQ, and 
Jean Verdonck from Ste. Marthe, are greeted by Asso- 
ciate Dean, Student Affairs, Dr. J. Gerols. 




Dr. A. Munoz-Rivas of the Department of Plant Science 
gave a tour of the department's new containment facil- 
ity. He is seen here in discussion with John Brown of 
Howick. 



A group of prominent men and women, 
including several Macdonald graduates, 
gathered together for the first time at 
Macdonald College on February 3, 1988. 
They are members of the new Advisory 
Board of the Faculty of Agriculture. The 
purpose of the Advisory Board is: to provide 
input from the communities the college 
serves; to expand contacts with those com- 
munities, and to provide stimulation and 
encouragment to the administration and 
staff. 

A full day's agenda gave the Board an oppor- 
tunity to meet with the Dean, Associate 
Deans, Directors and Chairmen, and repre- 
sentatives of the various students' associa- 
tions, and to tour some of the teaching and 
research facilities. Present objectives and 
future plans for the college were discussed 
and recommendations were made. The 
consensus was that the day was a success and 
that the members' knowledge and expertise 
in a wide range of endeavours will prove 
invaluable as Macdonald College faces the 
challenges of the future. 

The Chairman of the Board is Mr. Frederick 
S. Burbidge, Director, Canadian Pacifice 
Ltd. Members are: Mr. John Brown, 
Howick, Quebec, Mr. Gerard Divay, Assis- 
tant Deputy Minister, Planification and 
Evaluation, Ministere de I'Environnement, 
Mr. Gordon Fehr, President, Pfizer Canada 
Inc., Mr. Raynald Giroux, President, Ordre 
des Agronomes du Quebec, Ms Anna 
Hobbs, Fashion and Crafts Editor, Canadian 
Living Magazine, Mr. Ghislain Leblond, 
Sous-ministre, Ministere de I'Agriculture, 
des Pecheries et de I'Alimentation, Dr. 
David H. Lees, President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, Griffiths Laboratories, Dr. 
Yvon Martel, Director General, Eastern 
Region, Research Branch, Agriculture Can- 
ada, Mr. Robert Panet-Raymond, President 
and Chief Executive Officer, Les Rotisseries 
St-Hubert Ltee, Mr. Alphonse-Roger 
Pelletier, President, Cooperative Fedcree de 
Quebec, Mr. Guy Saint- Pierre, President 
and Chief Executive Officer, Ogilvie Mills 
Ltd., Dr. Nancy Schwartz, President, Na- 
tional Institute of Nutrition, Mrs. David M. 



Stewart, President, The Macdonald Stewart 
Foundation, Mr. Jean Verdonck, Ste. 
Marthe, Quebec, and Dr. Donald A. Young, 
Fredericton, N.B. 




Raynald Giroux, President of I'Ordre des Agronomes 
du Quebec, and Alphonse-Roger Pelletier, President of 
Cooperative Federee de Quebec, meet with Dr. Jack 
McFarlane, Chairman of the Department of Entomol- 
ogy. 




Dr. Nancy Schwartz, President of the National Institute 
of Nutrition, discusses lab facilities with Dr. Timothy 
John of the School of Dietetics and Human Nutrition. 




f 



Dr. Yvon Martel, centre, catches up on events at 
Macdonald College from Dr. Eric Norris, Chairman of 
the Department of Agricultural Engineering, 1, and Dr. 
Rodger Titman, then Chairman of the Department of 
Renewable Resources. 
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Successful Food Science and CIFST Colloquium 



by Professor Inteaz Alii 
Department of Food Science and 
Agricultural Chemistry 

The Food Science and Agricultural Chemis- 
try Department, in collaboration with the 
Montreal section of CIFST held a successful 
one-day colloquium on March 2, 1988. The 
theme of the day's event was the "Univer- 
sity/Industry/Govemment Interface - Mak- 
ing Contact." Over 60 participants from 
various sectors of the food industry and from 
both federal and provincial government 
agencies attended the meeting. 

Dr. Roger Buckland, Vice-Principal 
(Macdonald College) and Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Agriculture, gave the opening re- 
marks in which he outlined the university's 
support for the Food Science program at 
Macdonald College. Department Chairman, 
Dr. Fred van de Voort first gave an overview 
of the department's major thrust in relation 
to its academic and research activities, then 
presented the "University Perspective of 
Research Cooperation." Dr. van de Voort 
emphasized the need for bridging the gap 




Conference speakers, 1 to r, Monty Squire (NRC), Dr. 
Rene Riel (CRASH). Dr. Frederik van de Voort 
(Macdonald), Paul Latour (NSERC). and Dr. Roger 
Giroux, (Agropur). 



between the long-term basic research em- 
phasis of academia and the short-term ap- 
plied focus of research from the industry's 
point of view. The "Industry Perspective of 
Research Co- operation" was presented by 
Dr. Roger Giroux of Agropur. Dr. Giroux 
discussed the basic elements of industry's 
approach to research and development and 
the importance of government's contribu- 
tion to research and development in the food 
industry. Mr. Monty Squire of the Industrial 
Research Assistance Program/National Re- 
search Council outlined the various federal 
government programs which provide finan- 
cial assistance for research and development 
projects by industry, and the involvement of 
university staff/students in these projects. 
An open discussion of application proce- 
dures, project requirements, and financing 
was also presented. Mr. Paul Latour of the 
Natural Sciences Engineering and Research 
Council of Canada (NSERC) also gave an 
overview of the various cooperative re- 



search and development projects admini- 
stered by NSERC; various examples of suc- 
cessful projects involving industry/univer- 
sity and government were given. Dr. Rene 
Riel, Director of the Centre de Recherche 
des Aliments de St. Hyacinthe (CRASH), 
gave the "Government Perspective of Re- 
search Cooperation." Dr. Riel spoke on the 
need for research ventures funded jointly by 
consortiums from the private sector. His 
presentation provided several classic ex- 
amples of large companies which have 
found it very beneficial to jointly fund re- 
search projects at federal institutions and 
universities. 



The presentations were followed by a panel 
discussion moderated by Professor William 
Marshall of the Food Science and Agricul- 
tural Chemistry Department. The day's 
program also included tours of the 
department's research and teaching labora- 
tories and pilot plant facility. 




Obviously pleased with the day's activities were, 1 to r, 
Dr. Fred van de Voort, Dr. Roger Giroux, (Agropur), 
and Dr. Jean Hebert (MAPAQ), and Dean Roger Buck- 
land. 




Enjoying coffee before the morning session were Mac 
graduates, 1 to r, Graham Worden, BSc (FSc)'75, He- 
lene Deutsch, BSc(FSc)'81, and Ed Idziak, 
BSc(Agr)'56, MSc(Agr)'57. Dr. Idziak is in the De- 
partment of Microbiology. 



Drs. J. Smith and H. Ramaswamy discuss the extruder 
at the pilot plant. 



Inteaz AUi, of the Department of Food Science and 
Agricultural Chemistry, greets fellow graduate Robert 
Le Guillou, BSc(FSc)'85, at the registration desk. 




Dr. Inteaz Alii shows visitors a data acquisition system. 
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by Ralph H. Esley, Emeritus Professor 
Department of Plant Science 



Standard Time 

Prior to about 1 880 each of the major 
cities had its own, more-or-less 
independent system of time-keep- 
ing, based loosely on geographical 
zones or meridians. That caused few 
major problems until the railways 
were built, and then there were in- 
stances of two railways running into 
the same city but on different time 
systems. 

It was Canadian civil engineer, San- 
ford Fleming (1827-1915), who re- 
solved the problem. First he pro- 
posed the use of the 24-hour system 
of time-keeping; then, he argued, 
the globe should be arbitrarily di- 
vided into 24 zones of 15° longitude 
each. Thus one zone would then 
represent one hour of earth rota- 
tion. Zoning was accepted by the 
railways of Canada and the United 
States in 1883. From that date on- 
ward it became easier for nations to 
accept time zones, and universal 
standard time eventually became a 
reahty. 

Fleming's opinions were listened 
to and respected because he had 
become an internationally known 
engineer. It was he who supervised 
the construction of the Intercolonial 
Railway across Canada and the sur- 
veying for much of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He also paid the 
expense of locating a railway line 
in Newfoundland. Fleming was 
largely instrumental in persuading 
the Canadian, Australian, and Brit- 
ish go vemments to cooperate in 
laying the Pacific cable between 
Australia and Vancouver in 1902. 
Incidentally, he was very much 
opposed to the then Liberal policy 
of "unrestricted reciprocity" or free 
trade with the United States. Flem- 
ing was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Sporting Code 

The fault I have with trying to be a 
good sport is that I have to lose in 
order to prove that I am one. 



Biblical Love Potion 

The Mandrake plant, sometimes 
called the love apple, belongs to the 
same family as the potato. It has a 
thick tuberous, forked root, divided 
into two leg -like branches. Its re- 
semblence to the legs and crotch area 
of the human body won for it a repu- 
tation as an aphrodesiac: one that 
could induce fertility. That early 
belief appears in the Biblical story 
(Genesis 30: 14-24) about the child- 
less Rachael being so anxious to get 
a Mandrake that she persuaded an- 
other woman to spend a night with 
her husband, Jacob, in exchange for 
one. Apparently it worked as ex- 
pected, because after Rachael ate 
some of the Mandrake she conceived 
and gave birth to Joseph. 

The Mandrake could be a fruitful 
field (no pun intended) of research 
for some modem biochemist inter- 
ested in compounds that induce fer- 
tility. 

Trigamy? 

Once a smart man lived in Lyme 
and married three girls at a time. 
When asked "Why a third?" 
He replied, "One is absurd 
and bigamy, sir, is a crime." 

Linguistic Modesty 

Immigrants from the British Isles 
soon notice that the Canadain ver- 
sion of the English language has 
become somewhat more "modest" 
than theirs. For example: Canadians 
almost invariably say "rooster" 
rather than "cock," and "female dog" 
has replaced "bitch," just as "don- 
key" has replaced "ass;" and the 
mistress of a bcd-and-breakfast 
place in Canada may ask, "What 
time would you like me to knock on 
your door in the morning?", but she 
will never say, "What time of the 
morning would you like to be 
knocked up?" The immigrants may 
also notice that Canadians seldom 
mention that part of their anatomy 
once referred to as a "crotch," and 



that during periods of extremely cold 
weather the lower part of their 
bodies are 1 ikely to be clothed in 
"Long Johns" rather than "drawers." 
If the recent arrivals are weary and 
in need of a rest they are in for a 
shock when they enter the nearest 
"Rest Room," which is an example 
of linguistic modesty carried to ab- 
surdity. 

Colourful Berries 

White blackberries, developed by 
Luther Burbank, are green when 
very young, and wild blackberries 
are red when they are green. 

Canada's Boat People 

In a very real sense many of our 
ancestors were "boat people," 
people fleeing from real or imagined 
oppression to a land of greater free- 
dom and opportunity. But the great- 
est inrush of boat people arrived in 
the summer of 1847. In the last two 
weeks of May alone there were 40 
ships loaded with about 15,000 Irish 
immigrants waiting for health in- 
spections a few kilometers down 
river from Quebec City. More than 
5,000 of them died before reaching 
Montreal, and as many more died 
within a few weeks after they landed 
there. It has been estimated that at 
least 100,000 poor, destitute people 
came to Canada that summer, most 
of them Irish survivors of the so- 
called potato famine. 

Loyalists 

The families loyal to their monarch 
who moved to New Brunswick at the 
time of, or shortly after, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, were commonly 
referred to as "loyalists." The civil- 
ian heads of those families were 
called "refugees," whereas those 
who had a military connection were 
called "provincials." None of them 
ever referred to themselves as 
United Empire Loyalists. That inap- 
propriate label was not applied to 
them until long after the original 
"loyalists" had died. 



College Humour 

John: Macdonald College sure tums 
out some good men. 

Albert: When did you graduate? 

John: I didn't, they tumed me out. 

Acid Rain 

Acid rain has been in the forefront of 
air pollution stories for several years, 
even though there has not yet been a 
scientific test, with adequate con- 
trols, to demonstrate accurately the 
effects of the so-called acid rain on 
soils, forests, or other vegetation. 

Many American scientists suspect 
that ozone may be of equal impor- 
tance; therefore, they refer to their 
work as studies on "atmospheric 
deposition:" a term that more accu- 
rately reflects their theory that acid 
rain is only one of many man-made 
and natural factors that may be hav- 
ing a deleterious effect on plants, 
soil, and water. 

Beaconsfield Grapes 

The Fruit Growers Association of 
Ontario were discussing the good 
qualities of the Beaconsfield Grape 
of Pointe Claire, Quebec, in 1879. 
Does anyone know if that variety 
still exists? 

Medical Humour 

Doctor: I must admit that I cannot 
find the cause of your feeling of de- 
pression. Perhaps it's because of too 
much alcohol. 

Patient: Should I come back when 
you are sober? 
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Seeking Solutions 



Alternative Agriculture 

by Dr. R.K. Stewart 
Associate Dean, Research 



When Hazel Clarke stopped me in the corri- 
dor to remind me that I had promised to write 
something on "Research and Macdonald in 
the Year 2000," I panicked. It is not unusual 
for me to panic but, in this case, I thought I 
had two good reasons to do so. The first was 
that Hazel's deadline was fast approaching 
and the second was that I have no confidence 
in my ability to predict events over which I 
have hmited control. Thank goodness, 
however, the old thought processes took 
over, and I realized that the year 2000 is only 
12 years away, and there are already strong 
indications of what could well be a definite 
trend. 

Looking at the current situation in agricul- 
ture, we see a depressing picture of deterio- 
rating financial conditions for Canadian 
farmers with production exceeding demand 
and increasing production costs threaten- 
ing to outstrip income. Even my rudimen- 
tary knowledge of economics is sufficient 
to allow me to see the need for increased 
efficiency of production. If you cast your 
mind back to a previous article in this 
series, you will recall that my definition of 
productivity includes elements not only of 
profitability but also of sustainability. This 
latter element, I think, is where out emphasis 
will be in research. If part of the researcher's 
role is to provide new knowledge for use in 
technology, and technology is the applica- 
tion of science in production, then I feel 
that we at Macdonald are in a strong 
position to contribute to the national effort 
in agriculture. Another task we have at the 
university is, of course, the training of 
graduate students and, we hope, these two 
roles will continue to be integrated. If we 
accept that we are an integral part of the 
recently developed National Agricultural 
Strategy, we will be directing our efforts in 
research to aspects of improving farm fi- 
nancial security; protection against the 
vagaries of climate, economics and pest 
organisms; soil and water conservation; 
technology development, and improved 
trade measures. We are a relatively small 
group at Macdonald and will not be able to 
cover all the bases. We do have, however, a 
considerable body of expertise and interest 
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which will allow us to contribute to the 
required "new technology" for the efficient 
production, processing, and distribution of 
food and fibre. 

We will continue our record of plant variety 
development, but with, I expect, more em- 
phasis on nutrient content, disease and pest 
resistance, fertilizer requirements, and adap- 
tation to our special climate. 

In animal production, ruminant digestion 
efficiency, selection techniques, embryo 
transfer, disease resistance mechanisms, and 
hormone physiology will be continuing ar- 
eas of research. 

Our staff will be working on tillage and 
fertilization problems, desalination, drain- 
age and irrigation techniques, and methods 
for combatting soil and water deterioration 
due to chemical contamination and climatic 
conditions. 

Other workers will address the integration of 
agricultural activities with the other aspects 
of our environment, including wildlife re- 
source management and forestry activities. 
Efficiency in the use of energy will be a 
continuing concern and the use of solar, 
wind, biomass, and waste heat will be pos- 
sible investigatory areas. 

Computer and other information tools will 
be an increasing component of our research 
activities. We will be involved in remote 
sensing to monitor crop development and 
damage levels. Farm machinery will be 
developed using more and more computer 
technology. 

In the area of pest management we will be 
involved with the development of systems 
methods to simulate and forecast pest prob- 
lems. We will be developing crop growth 
and drainage models as well as management 
systems models. 

Our food scientists and human nutritionists 
will be looking at processing, safety, and 
nutrition aspects of food as well as storage, 
packaging, and presentation techniques. 



Finally, I predict a greater international re- 
search activity for the college. The produc- 
tion and utilization of food is more and more 
an international activitiy, and our own ac- 
tivities will require not only collaboration 
with workers in our own province and coun- 
try but also with researchers in other coun- 
tries. 



Continued from page 22 

Other living organisms. Nevertheless, there 
is every likelihood that new discoveries in 
this field will be revolutionary. What has 
been said of the coffee-bean will certainly be 
applied to nitrogen fixation, plant vaccina- 
tion, the development of cold resistance in 
plants. Biological pesticides and herbicide- 
resistance will be genetically engineered 
into the cells using tailored vectors contain- 
ing appropriate DNA's for the introduction 
of the desired traits. Additional develop- 
ments will certainly address the problems of 
male sterility, fertility restoration, chemical 
transformation, improved protein quality of 
seed grains, enhanced protein levels in for- 
age crops, plant disease resistance, insect 
tolerance, drought and flooding tolerance, to 
name only a few. 

Between 1930 and 1975 the improvement in 
varieties of corn, wheat and rice, the devel- 
opment of irrigation, and the use of fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides, and herbicides made it pos- 
sible to increase the world's food production 
substantially, but progress has slowed down 
considerably over the past 10 years due to a 
boomerang effect; the secondary effects of 
pesticides and herbicides and the cost of 
fertilizers. The universities and companies 
of today that have taken up the challenge of 
bio-indusu-y are concerned, above all, with 
being in the forefront of the battle to feed the 
world's hungry 10 to 20 years from now. 
And, if on top of this, plant cells prove an 
asset to medical research and the market for 
pharmaceuticals, this would be but a return 
to our earliest beginnings, for the oldest form 
of medicine in the world was the medicine 
from plants. We will have come full circle. 
Paradigms, and perhaps, paradise regained. 
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Campus Life 

Convocation 



It was cold. It was windy, It was cloudy. It 
didn't rain. The chances, however, for incle- 
ment weather were such that the decision, 
which had to be made very early in the day, 
was made to hold Convocation ceremonies 
in the Ballroom of the Centennial Centre and 
thus a long-standing tradition of the cere- 
monies being held out-of-doors on the spru- 
ced-up grounds came to and end. We hope, 
temporarily. The uncertain weather, howe- 
ver, did not dampen the enthusiasm of those 
who attended Convocation on June 3, 1988. 

The ballroom was packed as parents and 
friends gathered to congratulate the gradu- 
ates, listen to the Class Valedictorians, Pier- 
re Chapdelaine and Peter S. Tarassoff, and 
applaud those who received special honours. 
The Award for Teaching Excellence was 
received by Dr. Claire McFarlane, Faculty 
Lecturer in the Department of Animal Sci- 
ence. As she stepped forward to receive her 




Dr. Harold Klinck, front left, was made an Emeritus 
Professor of Plant Science, and Senator Herbert Spar- 
row, r, received an Honorary Degree. Immediately 
following is Quebec's Minister of Agriculture, Fisher- 
ies and Food Michel Page, Hugh Hallward, Chairman of 
the Board of Govemors, 1, and David L. Johnston, 
Principal of McGill University. 



award, Dr. McFarlane received a standing 
ovation. Harold R. Klinck was made an 
Emeritus Professor of Plant Science, and the 
dedicated advocate of soil conservation. 
Senator Herbert O. Sparrow, received an 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science. Dr. 
Sparrow, Chairman of the Senate Standing 
Committee on Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
Forestry, gave the Convocation Address. A 
special guest at this year's Convocation 
ceremonies was the Quebec Minister of Ag- 
riculture, Fisheries and Food Michel Page. 

Emeritus Professor 

Harold Rutherford Klinck, a native of Gorm- 
ley, Ontario, first appeared at a McGill Uni- 
versity convocation in 1952 to receive the de- 
gree of MSc. He was again a graduand of 
McGill in 1955 when he received his PhD. 
He joined the Department of Agronomy in 
1954 as a lecturer and worked his way 
through the professorial ranks to become 
Professor of Agronomy in 1970. Prior to 
coming to McGill, he carried out his under- 
graduate work at the Ontario Agricultural 
College receiving his Diploma in Agricul- 
ture in 1947 and the BSc. (Agr) in 1950. 

Dr. Klinck has served the university in many 
ways. He was Chairman of the DeparUnent 
of Agronomy from 1970 to 1975 and the 
Department of Plant Science from 1984 to 




Albert Legrand, BSc(Agr)'48, congratulates a new 
grad, his son Michel, who majored in agricultural eco- 
nomics. 



1988. For a eight-month period during 1971- 
1972 he was acting Dean of the Faculty of 
Agriculture and Vice- Principal (Macdonald 
College). He has also served as a member or 
chairman of a long list of committees both at 
the university and the faculty level. In addi- 
tion to these administrative duties, Dr. 
Klinck has maintained a full teaching load 
being in charge of courses in general plant 
science, cereal crops, and seed technology at 
the undergraduate level and cereal crop 
improvement at the graduate level. 

Dr. Klinck has authored or coauthored many 
scientific articles published in a number of 
scientific journals. He has also written many 
extension articles for farm journals and his 
career was recently featured in the most 
widely circulated Quebec farm magazine, Le 
Bulletin desAgriculteurs. He has supervised 
the research of 1 1 PhD and 27 MSc students. 
His research has focused on the physiology 
and genetic improvement of barley and oats. 




Happy Diploma graduates Markus Mueller, 1, and 
Andreas Gabriel, both from Huntingdon. 




The Macdonald Award for Teaching Excellence was 
presented to Dr. Claire McFarlane of the Department of 
Animal Science, who is shown here with members of 
her family: daughters, Sarah, 1, and Joanne, and husband 
Dr. Jack McFarlane, Chairman of the Department of 
Entomology. 
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Dr. Klinck is probably best known for his de- 
velopment of new cultivars of barley and 
oats. His program led to the release of five 
oat cultivars: GLEN, DORVAL, 
YAMASKA, LAURENT, and BALDWIN, 
and three barley cultivars, CHAMPLAIN, 
LOYOLA, AND LAURIER. Most of these 
cultivars were widely used in the Province of 
Quebec and several also achieved consider- 
able popularity in other parts of Canada. 

Dr. Klinck has also been active in a number 
of national organizations. He has been Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Society of Agronomy, 
the Canadian Seed Growers' Association 
and the Association of Faculties of Agricul- 
ture in Canada. He has served on the Expert 
Committees on Plant Gene Resources and 
Grain Breeding and has been science editor 
of the Canadian Journal of Plant Science. 



For his many contributions, his colleagues in 
several organizations have seen fit to honour 




Majoring in Microbiology, Jacqueline Niven's father Do- 
nald is a professor in the Department of Microbiology. 



him with their most prestigious awards in- 
cluding Fellow of the Agricultural Institute 
of Canada (1979), the Order of Merit of 
rOrdre des Agronomes du Quebec (1983), 
honorary life memberships in the Canadian 
and Quebec Seed Growers' Associations 
(1971,77), the Man of the Year Award of the 
Canadian Seed Trade Association (1986), 
and the Distinguished Service Plaque from 
the Canadian Barley Workers' Group (1986). 

Mr. Chairman of the Board, it gives me great 
pleasure to present to you and to this convo- 
cation, our colleague, Harold Rutherford Klinck, 
that you may designate him Emeritus Profes- 
sor of this faculty and of the university. 

Bruce Coulman 
Department of Plant Science 



Test drive 
the saab 900 turbo and 
you'll respond 
to itas quickly as it 
responds to you. 




The first impression one gets 
while driving a Saab 900 Turbo is of the breath- 
taking nature of its dazzling turbo. Created by 
Saab, who also make internationally renowned 
aircraft, the revolutionary 16 valve, turbocharged 
and intercooled engine is a lightweight, powerful, 
yet surprisingly economical source of energy. 
Add such features as front wheel drive, heated er- 
gonomic front seats and spacious interior and you 
have a car that is as comfortable as it is competi- 
tive. Test drive the very responsive Saab 900 
Turbo. You'll enjoy a moving experience in driv- 
ing, derived from a driving experience in flight. 



LAVIGNE GARAGE INC. 457-5327 

37 Ste-Anne Street Ste-Anne-de-Bellevue 




DESIGNED TO DRIVE 
LIKE NOTHING ON EARTH. 
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Reunion '88 

Alumni Rendez-Vous 




Representing Macdonald College at the Graduating Class Officers Reception are (1 to r), Martin Parent, Jean 
McHarg, President of the Macdonald Branch, and Dean Roger Buckland. 



Join your friends and colleagues for a unique 
opportunity to relive those university days. 
Trinkie Coffin, Chairman of the Reunion '88 
Committee, is pleased to report that plans are 
well under way for the October 1st Home- 
coming and welcomes all graduates, near 
and far, to return to the College. 

Full details of the day's activities - to include 
a variety of seminars, departmental display 
booths, a special luncheon, "Meet the Dean" 
Reception at Harrison House, and tours of 
the Cattle Teaching and Research Facility, 
and the greenhouses - will be listed in the 
Reunion brochure and sent to honour years 
and Quebec and Ottawa area graduates early 
in August. 

In addition to the scheduled events, Class 
Chairmen (listed below) are busy planning 
activities for their respective classes. If this 
is a Reunion year for you but your class is not 
listed below, why not contact Jo-Anne Da- 
viau (514) 398-3554 at 3605 Mountain 
Street, Montreal, Quebec, H3G 2M1 and 
talk over plans for your year! 



Class Chairmen 

France Groulx 
Hugh Maynard 
Paul J. Thomassin 
John Watson 
Suzelle Harrington 
Fred Waddy 
Stephen Casselman 
Robert Fan- 
Jean Ward 
Alan W. Doublas 
Byron Beeler 
Judith Woodford 
Bos Heslop 
Ann Hyde 
Gordon Thomson 
Val Swail 
William Shipley 

Robert R. Orr 
Eric Burnell- Jones 



Leadership Roles 

At a special reception honouring Graduating 
Class Officers held at Martlet House on 
March 9, 1988, Principal David Johnston, 
Deans and Directors were present to give 
thanks for the important service these vol- 
unteers will perform for McGill in the fu- 



Faculty & Year 

Agriculture & Food Science '83 
Diploma Agriculture '78 
Agriculture & Food Science '78 
Diploma Agriculture '73 
Agriculture & Food Science '73 

Agriculture & Food Science '68 
Agriculture & Home Economics '63 

Agriculture & Home Economics '58 

Agriculture & Home Economics '53 
Agriculture & Home Economics '48 

Agriculture & Home Economics '43 
Agriculture & Home Economics '38 



ture as class officers - representatives and 
agents. 

A class officer is the link between the class 
unit and the university and the medium 
through which graduates maintain an inter- 
est and keep in touch with their alma mater. 

Representing Macdonald College in the 
Faculty of Agriculture was Martin Parent. 
The otiier representative from the faculty is 
Dominique Brault. 

An annual newsletter to classmates from the 
class representative has been the most effec- 
tive and usual method of communication to 
keep graduates in contact with each other 
and maintain a strong class identity. Friend- 
ships are further strengthened by a reunion 
organized every fifth year which not only 
brings alumni together but also back to their 
"roots" at the university. 

The role of class agent is to encourage 
alumni support for the university through the 
Alma Mater Fund, a program which is essen- 
tial in providing valuable funds for research, 
faculty development, libraries, student proj- 
ects, scholarships, etc. 

On behalf of the university. Principal 
Johnston expressed his sincere appreciation 
to the 1988 agents and representatives for 
their valuable commiunent. 
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Robbers' Roost 

by Jean Brown 

Secretary, Students' Society 



Somewhere back in the dark distance of the 
Macdonald College Students' Society, 
someone (or some few) came up with the 
name Robbers' Roost for the campus store. I 
have no idea of the background of this quite 
unusual name but, in line with some of the 



other names which were attached to various 
things or places at Macdonald at that time 
(Failt- Ye Times and Failt-Ye Lounge, for 
instance,) it is not surprising. It probably has 
a Scottish connotation, as almost everything 
else did! If anyone knows the reason for this 
name, I hope he or she will let us know, or 
this will be a little bit of Mac Students' 
Society history lost in the annals of time! 

To return to the Robbers' Roost itself, here 
and now, we hope that you will find some- 



thing of interest. We now have a large selec- 
tion of T- shirts, rugby shirts (some printed, 
others with an embroidered Macdonald 
crest), sweatpants and tops, sweaters with 
the Mac crest, coffee and beer mugs and 
pins. 

To people returning to Mac for the Gradu- 
ates' Reunion, check out the items at Rob- 
bers' Roost. We are sure you will find some- 
thing to your liking. 



Michael Fish Architecte 



Fish & Stanley Architectes 
4920 de Maisonneuve O., suite 303 
Montreal, Quebec H3Z INl 
(514) 486-8395 



FRANK NEMEC 

AGRICULTURAL CONSULTANTS LTD, 

LES CONSEILLERS AGRICOLES 
FRANQOIS NEMEC LTEE. 



P.O. BOX 1174 PLACE D'ARMES, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA H2Y 3K2 



COME BACK AND MEET YOUR CLASSMATES 



REUNION '88 



All welcome, especially graduates of years ending in 3s and 8s 

Macdonald Reunion will be held on October 1 at Macdonald College 

in Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
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Beyond These Gates 



Profile: Elizabeth Hamilton, New CDA President 



by Helen R. Neilson 
Emeritus Professor 

School of Dietetics and Human Nutrition 





In June Elizabeth Aird Hamilton, BSc 
(HEc)'58, was elected President of the 4000- 
strong Canadian Dietetic Association at the 
Annual Conference held in Halifax, N.S. 

Liz, who grew up in Valleyfield, Quebec, 
was a popular member of her class. She is 
outgoing and people-oriented and made 
many friends while at Macdonald College. 
She remembers the great sense of camarade- 
rie and the firm friendships which have 
endured. She remembers also the fun they 
had in the residence with soap slides in the 
halls and even a greased pig loose in the 
dining room. 

Following graduation Liz completed a Die- 
tetic Internship Course at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital in Montreal and was employed as a 
therapeutic dietitian for a short time before 
her marriage to Robert I. Hamilton, 
BSc(Agr)'57. 

After their marriage Bob and Liz lived 
briefly in Newfoundland, then went to the 
United States where they lived in various 
locations while Bob was completing his 
studies for a PhD degree in Marine Biology. 
Finally they settled in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
where their three sons grew up. 

During the Hamiltons' sojourn in the United 
States, Liz practised as a therapeutic dieti- 



tian in Miami and Coral Gables in Florida 
and in San Diego, California. It was there 
that she first practised as a consultant. When 
she moved to Winnipeg she taught for a short 
time at the University of Manitoba, then 
opened her office, Elizabeth Hamilton and 
Associates, Inc. She was the first Canadian 
dietitian in private practice west of Toronto. 



Her range of professional services includes 
one to one counselling, corporate health pro- 
grams, and administration for food service 
operations. 

Liz has been active in professional dietetic 
associations starting in California and par- 

Continued on page 33 




An experience that lasts 
a lifetime. 



CUSO offers you a challenge. 
The chance of a lifetime. Two 
years living in another culture 
and an opportunity to work 
with others who are striving 
to improve their lives. 

It's hard work, but 
rewarding. 

We need someone special. 
Someone who wants more 
than 9 to 5. Someone willing 
to try something different. 

The person we're looking for 
has skills and experience and 
can live on a modest salary. 



If you are an agriculturalist, 
forester, home economist, 
fisherman or environmentalist, 
we probably have a job for 
you. 

Join other Canadians working 
in the Third World. Join 
CUSO. 

For further information send 
your resume to CUSO, BA-6, 
135 Rideau St., Ottawa, 
OnUrio, KIN 9K7. 
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Profile: Sam Portch, International Soil Scientist 

by Dorothy Portch 



Bom in niral Ontario near Oakville, Sam 
came to Quebec in the mid 50s when his 
family moved to Baie d'Urfe. He took his 
last year of high school at Macdonald High 
on the campus. Sam really enjoyed getting to 
know Quebec and Macdonald that year and, 
when his family moved back to Ontario, he 
decided to stay. 

When I met Sam at Mac in the early 60s, he 
was a serious graduate student working on 
his Masters in Agronomy. Later I found out 
that his undergraduate record was of a differ- 
ent nature. Many of his friends were aston- 
ished when he went on to graduate school. 
When queried about this he replied, "three 
people really influenced my career at Mac 
and, in reality my lifestyle thereafter. First 
was my classmate Eric Beauchamp who 
generously loaned me his textbook embel- 
lished with class notes that helped me 
through more courses than I care to remem- 
ber. Next was Roily Brunet who I worked 
with one summer on the regional soil fertility 
program. Roily taught me a lot about re- 
search and made it fun. Fm still at it. Third, 
was Howard Steppler, Head of the Agron- 
omy Department, who saw potential in me 
that I had not realized. He encouraged and 
helped me get into graduate school." 

Sam has stressed many times the important 
role extracurricular activities (intercolle- 
giate and intramural sports, student council, 
newspaper, etc.) played in preparing him for 
the "real" world outside academia. "Work in 
International Agriculture," he says, "re- 
quires a solid technical background, but 
knowing how to work with a variety of 
people, learning to judge character, and 
motivating people towards a common cause 
are of equal importance if your programs are 
to succeed." Sam really took advantage of 
his years at Mac to obtain his out-of- class- 
room knowledge. 

After listening to hundreds of old Mac tales, 
the kids and I were surprised by Sam's re- 
sponse to my question about memorable 
highlights during his days at Mac. "Of 
course there were lots of individuals, sport- 
ing and hell-raising events to remember, but 
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four things seem the most important to me 
now. First were the Sunday afternoon touch 
football games played on the field between 
the high school and Brittain Hall. These 
started in my high school days and went on 
through graduate school. There was a great 
mix of people from Mac and the community 
and lots of fun. 




Sam inspecting the differences between potash (K) 
and no-K treated wheat in China. 



"Next comes the class of '60 spirit. We had 
a remarkable group (both sexes) who joined 
together in sports, debating, plays, etc., to 
win more than our fair share of awards. I 
have never seen such team spirit anywhere. 
The class of '59 did a good job of moulding 
our spirit during freshman hazing. Our class 
united to fight back. In fact, the activities 
were so constant that some of the '59ers 
didn't have time for studying and ended up 
joining us the following year. These people 
strengthened our group. In our junior year 
the "swampies" from Truro entered, adding 
a new look, new spirit, and a lot of great 
people to our class. Nearly everyone partici- 
pated in one event or another for the class. It 
was exciting and rewarding to be part of that 
team. 

"Participation in agricultural research dur- 
ing one summer was a college requirement. 
I was lucky to be assigned as Roily Brunet' s 
assistant on the regional soil fertility project. 
It gave meaning to some of the class and 
laboratory studies. Furthermore, meeting 
and working with the farmers of western 
Quebec to solve some of their problems was 
fun and rewarding. It is basically what I 
continue doing today. 



"It goes without saying that the most impor- 
tant event of my stay at Mac was meeting 
Dorothy in 1962. She has been very suppor- 
tive of my career and has patiently moved the 
family about the world. We have had a great 
life together." 

We married in 1964 and headed to the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas where Sam and I 
switched between work and studies so that 
he was able to get his PhD in soil science and 
I my Masters in physical education. 

Upon graduating Sam joined the interna- 
tional staff at North Carolina State Univer- 
sity. He was able to "work with a great group 
of dedicated international soil scientists for 
several years." Our first overseas assign- 
ment was a short one in Guatemala, then we 
moved to Panama for five years where our 
son Glenn was bom. We changed institutes 
and moved to Ecuador for the next seven 
years. Karla was bom in Quito. We still 
consider Ecuador the most beautiful and 
interesting of the many countries we have 
lived in or visited. Then Asia beckoned and 
we moved to Bangladesh for five years. 




The Portch s with Hong Kong in the background. 



From the start, Sam has pretty well been his 
own boss. His jobs have been similar in that 
they have required a broad range of technical 
skills. His primary work has been to develop 
complete soil fertility programs in different 
countries. This includes facility develop- 
ment; preparing and evaluating research 
projects; and developing extension pro- 
grams to reach policy makers, extension 
workers, and farmers. Sam's enthusiasm 
and positive approach to problem solving 
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have been great assets in this work. He has 
also been very active in teaching and in 
locating people in universities for degree or 
short-term training. He has somehow found 
time to write new program proposals, organ- 
ize seven to eight international conferences, 
edit six of the proceedings, and write about 
another 25 professional or popular articles. 




A curious crowd collects when a foreigner (Sam) 
arrives in a remote area of Sichuan Province, China. 



Besides the "permanent" positions Sam has 
held, he has done considerable short-term 
consulting for private enterprises, FAO, and 
foreign governments in at least another 14 to 
15 countries. Adding another 15 to 20 coun- 
tries visited on vacation means we have seen 
a lot of the world. And, as Sam says, "agri- 
culture is not on the main tourist routes. I like 
that because I really get to know the people 
and see places and things seldom seen by 
foreigners let alone tourists." 

In March of this year we moved to Hong 
Kong where Sam took up the position of 
Deputy Director, China Programs, for the 
Potash and Phosphate Institute (PPI) and its 
Canadian subsidiary PPIC. Sam, as part of a 
two-man team, works with Chinese soil sci- 
entists developing research for improving 
crop yields and quality with extension of re- 
sults to other scientists, policy makers, and 
farmers. "It's a big, never ending job," he 
states. "One needs to set priorities and follow 
them as best as possible. The work we are 
doing directly develops markets for Cana- 
dian potash that is already being favourably 
accepted by Chinese farmers. Other agricul- 
tural inputs will undoubtedly come into play 
in the future as yields are pushed up and crop 



diversification takes place. Feeding a grow- 
ing population of 1 .2 billion is no easy task." 

Hong Kong is the centre of PPFs China ope- 
rations because of good communications, 
transport, and other aspects favourable to 
work. It is also ideal for living and the fami- 
ly's education. It is a modem city being the 
transport and banking hub of Asia. There are 
many international people to meet here. For 
this reason we joined a sports/social club, the 
Canadian club, a Spanish speaking associa- 
tion, and a sailing club. Trouble is: finding 
time to enjoy these. 

Leaving friends and familiar places behind is 
one drawback of international life. But inter- 
national people crisscross the world and soo- 
ner or later you meet many old friends again. 
Also, the opportunity to make new friends 
awaits at each post. Moving has, however, 
made it difficult to maintain contact with 
Macdonald and college friends. Sam got the 
Journal and was class agent for the Alma 
Mater Fund, but dropped these activities 
when we moved to countries where mail ser- 
vice was too irregular. Our main contact has 
been the class newsletter. "Thanks loads to 
Jean McHarg. Glad she got an award; there 



Sam and two Chinese colleagues tour West Lake near 
Hangzhou, China. 



is no one more deserving," says Sam. We try 
to visit the Beauchamps in Guelph and catch 
up on the news while on home leave at our 
folk's place about 35 km away, but that about 
docs our personal contacts. Now that we are 
located in the centre of Asian u-avel, we hope 
some Mac colleagues will stop by. We have 
also subscribed to the Journal again. 



Asked for a final comment, Sam replied, "I 
think contributing to the Alma Mater Fund at 
Mac is important. After all, where would we 
all be had we not had the opportunity to 
attend Mac. We try to do our bit on a regular 
basis and hope others will. It is never 
enough, as we owe a lot to Mac: the academic 
and cultural training, the sports, a lot of fun, 
and a bag full of memories." 



The Auihcn 

Dorothy ciilcrcd Macdonald in 1960-61 
in Physical Education and, aficr uvo 
years, continued her education on the 
downtown campus of McGilL She gradu- 
ated in 19^>4, married Sam, uuight in a 
high school in Arkansas, got her Masters 
theme, and has uuight adult 'Witness for 
life" classes pretty well wherever they 
have lived. 



Continued from page 31 

ticularly in Manitoba where she has served 
the Manitoba Association of Registered 
Dietitians in many offices, including the 
Presidency in 1974-75. She has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Canadian Dietetic Association and was the 
Secretary in 1980-81. 

Now Liz assumes the role of the President 
having a great deal of experience with the 
media, radio, television, and publications. 
She is outstanding in her own field of private 
practice. Her latest innovative approach to 
counselling is to conduct a course entitled, 
"Smart Food Choices" where she accompa- 
nies groups on aisle-by-aisle educational 
tours in supermarkets. 

Liz's proven leadership ability, and her great 
skill in cooperative team work, augers well 
for the continuing vigour of the Canadian 
Dietetic Association. Liz identifies with the 
words of Robert Kennedy who said: 

"Some men (women) see things as they are 
and say why 

I dream things that never were and say why 
not." 
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The Quebec Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Michel Page poses with graduates and staff of the Diploma 
in Agriculture Program. 



Diploma Corner 



The Challenges of a New Century 

by Hazel M. Clarke 



The Diploma Class of '88 marked a new 
beginning. This past June the young men 
and women, who walked up to the platform 
during Convocation ceremonies, shook 
hands with Quebec Minister of Agriculture 
Michel Page and receive their Diplomas in 
Agriculture will soon also receive their 
Diplome d'etudes collegiales (D.E.C.). For 
these graduates. Convocation was the culmi- 
nation of 28 months (they finished courses 
last December) of academic studies, farm 
practice, extra curricular activties, including 
sports and parties, and a host of friends and 
memories to last a lifetime. Most have farms 
to return to, a few chose to continue their 
studies, still others got jobs in agribusiness. 

As these graduates prepare — and they are 
well prepared — to take their places in the 
community, back at Macdonald the Diploma 
staff took time to examine the new program, 
to see where it might need some fine tuning, 
and to plan ahead. I joined Marcel Couture, 
Director of the Diploma Program, Serge 
Lussier, Assistant Director, Daniel Longtin, 
Director of Farm Practice, Flore Foumier, 
Economist with the Program, and Jean 
Michel Valiquette, Liaison Officer, to dis- 
cuss, first, how they feel the program excells 
over the former two-year one and, second, to 
get their impressions of possible changes 
needed as we prepare for the countdown to 
the year 2000. 

Their first piece of business was to welcome 
Theresa Greene, BSc(Agr)'86 to the Di- 
ploma staff. She will be replacing Jean 
Michel, Dip '84, who is returning to full- 
time studies towards his BSc degree here at 
Macdonald. Since graduation, Theresa has 
worked in the Huntingdon area for the Coop, 
and many will remember her when she 
toured the fairs for Macdonald with 
Extension in 1985. 

Marcel feels that one of the biggest pluses in 
the new program is the D.E.C., which gives 
the graduates a more well-rounded educa- 
tion. "Along with the regular agricultural 
courses and farm practice, our students take 
English, Humanities, and Physical Educa- 
tion. Writing, public speaking, and other- 
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communication skills are extremely essen- 
tial if a person is going to get ahead no matter 
what he or she does for a living. We are also," 
Marcel continued, "placing more emphasis 
on economics and farm management." 

Jean Michel was very enthusiastic about the 
English and Humanities courses' objectives. 
"The benefits are not immediately felt by 
students as they mumble going to their 
classes. These courses are so important. The 
student needs writing skills for assignments; 
public speaking skills for oral presentations. 
They are important both for the graduate 
looking for a job or going back to the farm. 
As well, graduates have leadership respon- 
sibilities in their communities. They will 
have the knowledge and the training, and 
they need to know how to speak in public at 
QFA or UPA meetings, for instance. These 
skills are essential both on and off the farm." 

Serge Lussier pointed out that another major 
change is the different options that students 
may take. "There is a common core of 
courses that everyone takes," he said, "then 



they may choose between four different 
fields: Cash Crop Production, Horticulture 
Production, Dairy Production, and Meat 
Production. I think this is great. Most people 
in Plant Production do not want to take very 
many courses in Dairy Production, for ex- 
ample. Some even got turned off by having 
to take courses they just were not interested 
in. We ask students in animal production to 
take a basic course in forage and cereal 
production and that includes com and some 
protein crop production. Animal Science 
people must have a good basic knowledge of 
Plant Science but the reverse is not necessar- 
ily true." 

"I am delighted with the new six farm prac- 
tice sessions," Daniel Longtin said, "and so 
are the students and the farm operators. It 
used to be 15 weeks; now for the first two 
years students spend two weeks each fall on 
a farm , two weeks each winter, and 1 3 weeks 
each summer. The first Farm Practice is held 
here at the college and the new facilities are 
a big bonus for us. The students are very 
excited about the new teaching and research 
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areas. Next, the student can choose a farm 
for his or her two weeks in the winter, meet 
the host producer, and get to know the family 
at a relatively quiet time on a farm. There is 
less stress for both the producer and the 
student than meeting for the first time in the 
height of the busy summer season. Produc- 
ers say it is a real improvement. And, should 
there be incompatibility, we can make 
changes early on." 

Jean Michel also feels the extended Farm 
Practice is a big plus. "It places more impor- 
tance on taking the theory taught in the 
classroom and putting it into practice in the 
bam and in the fields. He also pointed out 
that students have to spend at least one 
summer on a farm other than their own. "It 
is important not only to learn about other 
farming practices but also to get to know 
other ways of living. It helps the student 
mature and learn how to get along with other 
people. This is particularly important on the 
job market for those not returning to the 
farm. Students gain that extra experience 
and this is essential for those students from 
an urban background." 

Marcel pointed out that about half the stu- 
dents are from urban backgrounds and about 
one third are women. "Another change from 
former days," he said. 

"I think the presence of women is becoming 
very important in agriculture," Flore 
Foumier added. "We see it in recruitment 
but we also see it when we visit farms. When 
we talk with the women, they seem to be 
more involved in the actual management 
of the farm. There is a definite movement 
to have women more involved in thebusi- 



Marcel Couture, Rore Foumier, and Laurie 
Baker from Agricultural Economics teach 
Farm Management, Farm Accounting, and 
Agricultural Marketing. Serge Lussier and 
David Wees, a recent MSc grad from 
Macdonald who is replacing Gerry Chevrier 
who left Macdonald to work in Fredericton, 
N.B., teach the Plant Science courses. 
Daniel Lx)ngtin, Henry Garino and other 



professors and lecturers from Animal Sci- 
ence look after Animal Science courses, and 
Professors Suzelle Harrington and Eric 
Norris from Agricultural Engineering, as 
well as staff from Renewable Resources, 
Microbiology, Entomology, and other De- 
partments, including Athletics, make up the 
college teaching staff. 

"As well," Jean Michel pointed out, "we 
have outside expertise, including the best 
from John Abbott CEGEP, for English and 
Humanities and such courses as Law and 
Taxation and Ecology. These teachers are 
able to match the content of their courses 
with the interests and concerns of their 
agricultural students." Jean Michel also said 
that there are more jobs than there are gradu- 
ates to fill them, particularly in the sales 
sector for feed and machinery dealers, in 
DHAS as supervisors, and in research sta- 
tions as technicians. 

"I think we are going in the right direction." 
Marcel said. "One way to know that our 
graduates are pleased is to have them come 
back and take an interest in Macdonald. In 
one family alone, the MacKinnons, we have 
Angus as President of the Diploma Gradu- 
ates' Association and his brother Peter as one 
of the Directors. They and many others are 
working closely with the college. They 
know there is a need for agricultural training, 
and they want to tell the young people in the 
community that they should come here." 

As we discussed some of the changes that are 
likely to occur in the next 1 5 to 25 years, it is 
obvious that the staff here in the Diploma 
Program feel that an agricultural education 
will become imperative for each and every 
farmer who wishes to remain in farming and 
for the very survival of the family farm. 

Marcel said that in the next 1 5 to 20 years the 
number of farmers in Quebec will drop by 
half - and that is just the beginning. "Farm- 
ing is going to be much more technical and 
more difficult. Farmers should also be con- 
sidering the quality of life. It should not be 
what can they do for the farm but rather what 
can the farm do for them?" 



Rore Foumier agreed. "The quality of life 
has often been forgotten. One builds a nice 
business but what is there for oneself? 
People work and try to improve things but 
the situation does not change. Better man- 
agement is needed now and certainly will be 
in the future." 

"The next generation will have to be very 
efficient and for every dollar they invest they 
will have to be sure of a good retum," said 
Jean Michel as he emphasized Flore's opin- 
ion. "The size of farms will increase but 
instead of there being only one owner there 
will be partnerships of father and son or sons, 
sister and brother, and so on. I also feel that 
such things as diminishing soil resources 
and concem about the use of pesticides will 
play an important role. Consumers are look- 
ing for quality and organically-grown fruits 
and vegetables, for instance, could demand 
more shelf space in the market place." 

As an interesting sidenote to Jean Michel's 
comments, Flore Foumier and Rod MacRae 
of the Ecological Agriculture Projects are 
developing a project with UPA in the 
Lanaudicre region for educational programs 
for farmers who wish to convert to organic 
production. 

Serge Lussier feels that farmers in Quebec 
will face a massive increase in competition 
from areas outside the province in the next 
25 years. Govemments are going to reconsi- 
der farm subsidies and as a result production 
costs will have to be more in line with prices 
because we will be facing competition from 
a world market. One of the reasons for losing 
half our farmers could be because they are 
not competitive. "We will see an increase in 
the average size of a farm: farmers who now 
have 100 hectares will have 150, and so on." 

"The bad managers are already being 
weeded out," Theresa pointed out. "Go 
down a road where there used to be five 
farms and there are now two. Farmers can- 
not do things the same way they always did, 
and the most successful ones are those who 
either have a technical background or who 
know how to use their agronomes and tech- 
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nicans in their area in order to keep up to 
date." 

Larger farms, concern for the environment, 
competition from outside the province. Can 
we do something concrete about that envi- 
ronmental concern while increasing the size 
of the farm and facing stiff competition? 

"Yes," says Serge Lussier. "A lot of the 
present day pollution does not come from the 
big farmers. It comes from the small farmers 
who don't have enough education to under- 
stand the importance of the environment. 
Once they have that education and under- 
stand the environment, it becomes a lot eas- 
ier to integrate pollution control methods 
into the farmer's management techniques. If 
one producer has 300 hectares of land and he 
understands what it is to care for the environ- 



ment, then there are 300 hectares that are 
saved. You don't have to try to deal with six 
producers who have 50 hectares each." 

"Those producers who are left in 25 years 
time will have had to get an agricultural edu- 
cation," Daniel Longtin agreed. "They will 
have to take courses that their father cannot 
teach them. There is no doubt about that." 

"If we are going to protect the family farm. 
Marcel emphasized, "the best investment we 
in Quebec can make is to get a good agricul- 
tural education, and part of that training will 
be to acquire communication skills, people 
skills, and financial skills." 

Flore put it all in a nutshell when she said, 
"students have to learn how to learn ! Teach- 
ing today's technology is not enough. They 



have to know how to read, how to calculate, 
how to find information." 

This year's graduating class, armed with 
today's technology and, we hope, with the 
ability and the desire to keep on learning as 
technology changes in the years ahead, are 
back in their communities or starting life in 
new ones. Many will become successful 
farmers and leaders in those communities, 
thanks, in part, to the skills learned and 
acquired here at Macdonald. They have 
akeady taken a major step towards the year 
2000. By instigating necessary changes 
now, the Diploma Program has also taken a 
step in the right direction, and we are confi- 
dent that as each succeeding class of students 
returns to the farm in the coming years, they, 
too, will be equipped with the skills neces- 
sary to meet the challenges of a new century. 



Developers of the unique antiparasitic 
compound ivermectin. 
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Division of Merck Frosst Canada Inc., 
P.O. Box 1005, Pointe Claire- Dorval, Quebec H9R 4P8 
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QWI 

Executive Corner 



Pearle Ingalls Yates, the new President of the 
Quebec Women's Institutes, was born in 
1933 on her maternal grandparents' farm at 
Selby Lake, Dunham, Quebec. She stayed 
with her grandparents and attended Selby 
Lake elementary school and high school at 
Heroes' Memorial in Cowansville. Pearle 
has been married for 37 years to Lawrence 
Yates, a painter, and they live right in Dun- 
ham. They have three children: Kim the el- 
dest is a bachelor and lives at home, Judy is 
married and has one son and two daughters, 
and Michael, the youngest, is a single father 
of two little boys, seven and eight years old, 
and they hve with Pearle and her husband. 
This makes for a large household and life is 
never dull! 

Pearle has been a WI member for 20 years 
and has served at all levels. She is an active 
member of All Saints Anglican Church and 
Church Guild. Pearle loves handicrafts and 
gardening (you can take the girl away from 
the farm, but you can't take the farm away 
from the girl, and she is an avid reader. Pea- 
rle also enjoys ice fishing, deer hunting (usu- 
ally successfully) and cross country skiing 
with her two grandsons. 

Pearle is looking forward to the challenge of 
the next three years and, during her term of 
office as President, she hopes to meet with 
and hear from as many Institute members as 
possible. 

74th Annual Convention 

Some 160 women from across the province 
attended the Quebec Women's Insitutes an- 
nual convention which was held at Macdo- 
nald College May 17, 18, and 19. The theme 
for the convention was Reaching Out. As all 
branches receive copies of the annual report, 
I urge members to read the contents from co- 
ver to cover. I will use this space to cover 
some of the highlights. 

As in past years, Board members were invi- 
ted to tea at the home of Mrs. Vicki Buck- 
land, wife of the Dean. It was a most relaxing 
time and members enjoyed chatting with 
Vicki Buckland and Heidi Dallenbach, wife 



of Farm Director Rudi Dallenbach. 

At the open convention the President's 
Address was read by Lucy French, and guest 
speakers introduced and enjoyed were Dr. 
Roger Buckland, Dean of the Faculty of 
Agriculture, Dr. Eugene Donefer, Director 
of McGill International, who spoke on the 
importance of World Food Day which is held 
each year on October 16, and Mme Yolande 
Calve, ACWW President for Canada. 

Hazel Clarke, editor of the Macdonald Jour- 
nal, was made an honorary member of the 
QWI in recognition of her long-standing 
service, assistance, and dedication to the 
organization. 

Five workshops were enjoyed by members: 
Handicraft Judging given by Annette Hale, 
Learning Disabilities by Gail Desnoyers, 
Rower Arranging by Rorence McGilton, 
Tatting by Helene Shaw, and Cake Decorat- 
ing by Wendy French. 

To allow as many voting delegates as pos- 
sible to be present, the election of a new 
Executive and Provincial Conveners took 
place on Wednesday evening. The new QWI 
President Pearle Yates took the Chair to- 
wards the end of convention the following 
day. Wednesday evening's entertainment 
was provided by the group The Retreads. 
These older gentlemen who are so very 
young at heart sang songs and performed 
skits that kept the audience in stitches and 
toes tapping. The group only asks for a 
donation from the audience which they turn 
over to various charities. The evening's 
donations went to the Royal Victoria Hospi- 
tal to purchase a cot for the Palliative Care 
Unit. Refreshments were provided by mem- 
bers of the Lakeshore WI. 

Muriel Duffy attended the thkd National 
Farm Women's Conference in Saskatchew- 
an, and she reported on hearing some excel, 
lent speeches. The Agricultural Outlook 
Conference was attended by Evelyn Duff. 
She brought back an informative report. She 
said that 6.6 million jobs are directly or indi- 
rectly held through agriculture. 



The Past President's Essay competition 
organized by FWIC for school children was 
won by Celine Tremblay, Darlene McBain, 
Caroline Chan,and Carly Klassen on the 
provincial level. The students were from 
Quebec High School in Quebec City. Carly 
Klassen won second prize at the national 
level. The provincial winners in the Tweed- 
smuir Competition were: A Children's Sto- 
ry: 1st, Beverley Morrison, 2nd, Lavonne 
Vonnie Perron, and Honourable Mention, 
Barbara Harvey. Quilted Cushion Top: 1st, 
Connie Vipond, 2nd, Jean Clark, 3rd, Ann 
Cochrane. Community History Project: 1st, 
Darleen Sabetta, 2nd, Beverley Morrison, 
Honourable Mention, Jean Clark. Senator 
Cairine Wilson Trophy - A Family Tree: 1st, 
Margaret Brown, 2nd, Esther Cavanagh, 
3rd, Isabel Butler. 

The QWI has undertaken a province- wide 
promotion of "See Me" reflectors. These 
small, attractively made reflectors in the 
shape of an owl can be attached to any object: 
belt, knapsack, bicycle, key chain, etc. They 
may be purchased from the Provincial Treas- 
urer Doris Stevens. 

Handicrafts were judged and prizes awarded 
by Karen Thomas, who came down from the 
Toronto office of J. & P. Coats, and by An- 
nette Hale. Prior business commitments pre- 
vented Liz Jennaway-Eaman from being 
with us this year. 

QWI resolutions were brought forward and 
on the subject of irradiating foods, it was 
asked that all such foods be clearly marked 
both in writing and with a symbol. The reso- 
lution on such farm safety features as roll 
bars and seat belts on tractors was not sub- 
mitted because of additional information re- 
ceived on this subject earlier. 

Incoming President, Pearle Yates, asked that 
all QWI members work as hard as they have 
in the past to keep the organization flourish- 
ing and strong. 



Darleen Sabetta 
Publicity Chairperson 
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SAFETY HRST 



by Elsie Prevost 



Protect Yourself 
from Lightning 

The Canada Safety Council makes these 
recommendations for people caught in a 
thunderstorm: 

Seek shelter indoors or in a car, bus, or truck 
with a steel roof. Get away from the water. 
If boating, get to shore. Avoid exposed metal 
objects such as bicycles, golf clubs, fences. 
Stay away from tall trees, open spaces, hill- 
tops, overhead wires, transmission towers. 

In an open area, crouch in a fetal position 
with only the feet touching the ground to 
minimize exposure. If possible do so in a low 
place such as a ditch. In a forest seek shelter 
under small trees in a low area. Don*t run in 
a group of people. Spread out to reduce risk. 
Don't use the telephone as lightning may 
travel along the line. 



Safe Driving 

The use of daytime running lights (DRL's) 
on road vehicles to help cut down on daytime 
accidents is an idea that is growing in popu- 
larity. They make vehicles more visible 
when viewed from the front at times other 
than when headlights are required. 

Transport Canada has stated that for Canadi- 
ans, use of DRL's would save 120 lives, 
prevent accidents, eliminate 1 1,000 injuries, 
and save $200 million in related medical 
costs, annually. 

Laughter is the Best Medicine 

Laughter is "internal jogging." It doubles 
one's heart rate more effectively than physi- 
cal exercise. It causes general lessening of 
muscle tension and stimulates the nervous 
system. Unlike other exercises - it is seldom 
fatal! What wonderful news for those of us 
who are not athletic types! 

Carole Wood 

Health and Welfare Convener 
Arundel Branch 




Following elections, the new Executive of the QWI and Provincial Conveners are: seated, 1 to r, Doris Stevens 
Treasurer, June Kelly, 2nd Vice-President, Pearle Yates, President, Florence Kllerton, 1 si Vice-President, and Lucy 
French, Past President. Missing from photo: Alex Jenkins, Secretary. Standing, 1 to r, Evelyn Duff, Agriculture, 
Jeannine Lussier, Home Economics and Health, Joan Griffith, International Affairs, Helen Routliffe,' Education & 
Cultural Affairs, Muriel Duffy, Citizenship & Legislation, and Beverley Morrison, Canadian Industries. 




Guest speaker, Dr. Eugene Donefcr, Director of McGill 
International, and Macdonald students who assisted 
him with his talk on World Food Day and who joined 
some of the members for lunch, and Past President 
Gwen Parker. 




Guest speaker Mme Yolande Calve, 1, ACWW Presi- 
dent for Canada, is introduced to new Secretary Alex 
Jenkins by President Lucy French. 




Tweedsmuir Competition's Community History Proj- 
ect 1st prizewinner at provincial level was Darleen 
Sabctta being congratulated by Gwen Parker. 
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Jean Clark received 2nd prize for her Cushion Top and 
Honourable Mention for her Community History Proj- 
ect in the Tweedsmuir Competitions. Congratulations 
from Gwen Parker. 



Sheila Washer, 1, former QWI Secretary, greets old 
friends Ina Kilgour, Evelyn Duff, and Carolyn Knox in 
the handicrafts room. 



Audrey Allan received a gift in appreciation of her work 
on the Executive from Lucy French. 




Throughout 
members at 



convention Barba 
the piano. 



ra Harvey entertained i lor ci ice McGUton, 1, discusses flower-arranging wiih Yolande Calve and Pearle Yates discuss the recent 
members of her workshop. ACWW mini- conference. 




Handicraft winners present at convention along with 
judges Annette Hale, 1, Karen Thomas, r, and June 
Kelly, Convener. 



Wendy French explaining the next step in cake decorat- 
ing to an attentive audience. 



Convener June Kelly and the winning teddy bears. 
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With the Branches 

ARGENTEUIL: Arundel have chosen Corinne Boyd 
as the "Woman of the Year" in their community. She is 
described as a selfless worker for the good of the 
community. Two interesting facts are: 80 per cent of 
Canada's economic activity originates in Quebec and 
Ontario, and Canada has overtaken the States as a 
leading supplier of uranium. Betty MacLean and Carole 
Wood had an interesting visit to the C.L.S.C. St. Jovite, 
at the time of their open house. They were conducted on 
a tour of the building and introduced to the entire staff. 
They learned that the aim of the C.L.S.C. is to offer ideal 
health care for the whole family and all services are free 
and confidential. Margaret Batty read an interesting ac- 
count of Canada's last Chinese hand laundry. This has 
been owned and operated by a man who is now ninety 
years old. The machinery is to be dismantled and taken 
intact to an Ottawa museum as an important part of 
Canadian Chinese history. Brownsburg (fact) 525 
milk trucks delivering milk to 100 dairy plants through- 
out Quebec travel a total distance of 2 1/2 times the 
world's circumference each day. Amy Mason was 
presented with her Life Membership pin. New legisla- 
tion effective January 1,1988, will restrict voting hours 
in municipal elections to nine a.m. until five p.m. 
Visitors were Violet Watchom and Neevee Abpalialuk, 
an Inuit from Pangnirtieng, which is about thirty miles 
south of the Artie circle on Baffin Island. Violet 
Watchom's husband Ken has spent the last 11 years 
leaching mechanics in the Gordon Roberts Education 
Center. The young people realize that to get along in the 
modem world they need modem technology. They 
have a choice, to either return to the old culture or move 
to a career, without forgetting that they are Inuit. They 
have been taught to build igloos, to hunt, fish and other 
Inuit pursuits. Neeve is studying land claims in Ottawa. 
Members gathered at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Vowels 
to view their collection of exotic birds. Dalesvi lie- 
Louisa viewed a video, a segment of a film put together 
for a TV program "Country Side" in Saskatchewan 
during the drought of 1986, depicting scenes from 
seeding until harvest and other farming operations on 
Robyn and Lyle Hamann's fanmnearRegina. Members 
also viewed two other films : the first was filmed at Keith 
Pollock's farm in Lachute East and the old Neil home- 
stead in Dunany. The second film "Rebellion of Young 
David" was filmed at John Clary's farm in Louisa. 
Frontier had a guest speaker from the White Cane 
Association. Another guest speaker, Shirley Heatlie, 
described the situation in El Salvador and other Central 
American countries. Two other guest speakers were 
from the home for battered women. They described the 
life at the home and how one could help. Grenville had 
Leonard Dupuis speak on some of his antiques, how 
different types of glass had been made, and he read them 
the story on the origin of the Blue Willow Patlem. 
Members heard Mr. Crevier from CLP. in Harrington 
talk on making maple syrup from the time they used the 
old sap buckets until now where producers are using 
pipelines. Jerusalem -Bethany presented Life Mem- 
bership pins to Isabel Smith and Marjorie Walker who 
are described as two long time, devoted and hard- 
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working members. Ken Pollock showed the group his 
slides of his trip through western Canada and home by 
the U.S. Members were shown some dough characters 
made by Shirley Lalonde whose business is becoming 
world-wide. Lakefield members made six ditty bags 
for the Home for Battered Women. Pioneer heard an 
article on a family in Ontario who suffered from symp- 
toms of flu, but who did not respond to the proper 
treatment. A small spill of a chemical prompted the 
family to have the water supply tested. They found that 
it was heavily laced with another chemical that had 
never been used on the farm. Because of someone's 
careless use of the chemical, it had gotten into the 
underground water and had contaminated their well. 
Ten years later, the government has removed this latter 
chemical from the market. Mrs. Thompson read an 
article on flax, one of the oldest and most versatile 
plants, a source of fibre, oil, and fodder since antiquity. 
In modem times flax has been losing out to other plant 
oils and fibres. Following research, nutritionists say 
that flax meal could become an effective, palatable, and 
inexpensive health food. It may also have the ability to 
lower blood cholesterol, triglycerides, and other lipids. 
Bread made from flax flour is popular not only for its 
taste and texture but also as a cheap source of proper 
nutrition. Upper Lachute (East End) Hanna Smith, 
along with birthday greetings, was given a Scroll 
Plaque for her dedication and kindness through the 
years as a member and she was presented with a pot of 
Mum's from the Lakefield branch. 

BONA VENTURE: All branches are reporting regu- 
larly and are busy and active within their communities. 

BROME: This county heard an interesting and infor- 
mative talk during the annual meeting on the Act 
respecting pre-arranged funeral services. 

COMPTON: Brookbury judged a writing contest at 
Bury School. Bury Nina Rowell was presented with 
her 25 year pin. Canterbury (roll call). If you want to 
kiU time, try working it to death, (safely lip) Not too hot, 
not loo cold, the big toe lest is the best method for a 
soothing bath. East Clifton are active and busy. Saw- 
yerville held a County Card Party on April 26. 

GATINEAU: Wright have had several readings: Clean 
Up Your Medicine Cabinet; Elephants Don't Talk; 
What is a Canadian, and more. 

MEGANTIC: Inverness (motto) Never serve meals on 
time; the starving eat anything. Members are hoping to 
tour the Tupperware plant at Quebec. A donation 
towards school prizes was sent to St. Pal's School in 
Thetford. Kinnear's Mills A young Thetford girl, 
Caroline Fortin, enters the Symphonic Orchestra for 
young Canadians. Thomas Coleman, student in 
Thetford High won third prize in an Apple Computer 
Contest in the U.S.A. Members were shown how to ice 
and decorate a black forest cake by Merita Bosse; she 
specializes in cake decorating and owns and operates 
"La Maison du Quebec" and is an active WI member. 



MONTCALM: Rawdon provided courtesy meals 
twice a month to shut-ins. lliey now have 1 8 people on 
their list. Their community project this year is to restore 
the old Presbyterian cemetery. 

SHERBROOKE: Ascot. As this was their 70th anniver- 
sary, the Minutes from 1918 were read. Members have 
made a quilt and brought some antiques to a meeting and 
gave the history of them. Belvidere made dishtowels or 
handmade articles for a work calendar. One member 
made 17 aprons. A guest speaker spoke about her trip 
to Kenya. Brompton Road held one of their meetings 
at Rolling Hills Home where a member lives. Len- 
nox ville sent a donation to the Alexander Gall Scholar- 
ship and Bursary fund and sent Easter plants to shut-in 
members. Milby held a contest on how many words in 
International. One member found 54! 



Darlcen Sabetta 
Publicity Chairperson 




Presenting an Abbie Pritchard Throw to Mrs. Grace 
LeBaron is Stanstead County President Lois Cooper 
and President of Hatley Centre Janet McLellan. 




Mrs. Grace Short of Stanbridge East, Missisquoi 
County, receiving her Life Membership from President 
June Lemay. 
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Newsmakers 

On Campus 



trip back to Macdonald College and Mon- 
treal for him and his wife. The family got in 
touch with Dr. Jacqueline Gerols, Associate 
Dean, at Macdonald College, bought plane 
tickets and thus, early in May, Peter and his 
wife Peggy visited Macdonald. As Peter had 
not been back since 1951, he found a lot of 
changes. 




In a recent letter Peter thanked Jacqueline 
Gerols for her kind hospitality. "It was good 
of her to meet with us and to go to the extent 
she did to see that our visit was a pleasant 
one. The tour of the new farm complex was 
particularly enjoyable for me as I spent the 
first 20 years after graduation deeply in- 
volved in the business of manufacturing 
livestock and poultry feeds. Rudi Dallen- 
bach kindly showed us the new facilities and 
equipment for formulating and mixing ra- 
tions. It was a distinct pleasure to watch Rudi 
demonstrate the equipment; I think he could 
sell anything." 




New Farm Director 

As of June 15, WENDELL JOYCE, 
BSc(Agr)'82, is the new Director of the 
Macdonald College Farm. Wendell replaces 
Rudi Dallenbach who recently retired (see 
The MacdonaldJournal, May 1988). Wen- 
dell, who comes from Bishopton, taught at 
Champlain College for the past six years and 
also owns a dairy farm. He and Maude Roy, 
who is a University of Sherbrooke graduate 
(Business Administration), have moved into 
the East Cottages. Maude plans to join the 
accounting section of DHAS. 




Wendell is looking forward to learning the 
ropes at the college farm. We welcome both 
Wendell and Maude to the Macdonald 
community. 

ALBERT LEGRAND, BSc(Agr)'48, has 
retired from Macdonald College after eight 
years as a Field Technician at the Emile A. 
Lods Research Centre. Prior to returning to 
Macdonald, Albert worked for Agriculture 
Canada for over 10 years. He bought a farm 
in Compton in 1951, became a cow-calf 
operator and also taught at the local school 
and at Alexander Gait in Lennoxville. 

ROBERT PARKINSON, Dip '63, was re- 
cently presented with a silver tray, having 
been employed at Macdonald College for 25 
years. Robert is supervisor of Campus Care. 



Food Science Program Approved 

Dr. Fred van de Voort, Chairman of the 
Department of Food Science and Agricul- 
tural Chemistry is pleased to announce that 
the newly implemented Food Science pro- 
gram has received official sanction by the 
Education Committee of the Institute of 
Food Technologists. The newly structured 
department offers a comprehensive food 
science undergraduate program as well as 
graduate studies leading to MSc and PhD 
degrees. Recognition of the program by IFT 
ensures that the basic educational require- 
ments associated with the profession are met 
and allows students in the program to com- 
pete for major scholarships offered under the 
Institute's auspices. 

Phase II for CEMARP 

On May 2, 1988, the official signing of the 
Phase II agreement between the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) 
and McGill University for the Canada- 
Egypt-McGill Agricultural Response Pro- 
gram (CEMARP) took place on the down- 
town campus of McGill. The Hon. Pierre H. 
Cadieux, Minister of Labour and MP for 
Vaudreuil, represented the federal gover- 
ment and Principal D.L. Johnston repre- 
sented McGill. The agreement provides for 
an additional S5 miUion contribution from 
CIDA. 

The main objective of CEMARP, which 
began in 1986, is to promote and assist in the 
development of increased agricultural pro- 
duction in Egypt. During Phase I, over 20 
small projects were successfully funded in a 
wide variety of agricultural areas, including 
artificial insemination, soil testing, and seed 
production. CEMARP has an office in Cairo 
as well as at Macdonald College. 

Happy Birthday! 

Last March PETER D. EDWARD, 
BSc(Agr)'50, of P.D. Edward Investments 
Ltd in Toronto, celebrated his 60th birthday. 
He received a very special birthday present 
from his four children and their spouses: a 



Peter Edward has fond memories of his days 
at Macdonald College. We hope his recent 
visit plus a tour of Montreal will add to his 
memories. We also commend his children 
for a great birthday gifi! 



News from the Raptor Centre 

The 1987 Snowy Owl Conservation Award, 
the first of its kind to be offered in Quebec, 
has been given to Macdonald Raptor Re- 
search Centre Director David Bird by the 
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Ministere du Loisir, de la Chasse, et de la 
Peche du Quebec and the Quebec Zoological 
Gardens for his outstanding contribution to 
the conservation of birds in the province. 




Dr. David Bird, 1, who played a major role in helping to 
establish the Snowy Owl as the official bird of Quebec, 
receives from Normand Prescott a framed Snowy Owl 
print by Quebec artist Ghislain Caron. On the far left is 
Diane Paterson of the Raptor Centre. 



On September 7,1988 the Raptor Centre will 
be hosting a gala event at La Diligence in 
Montreal! Mr. Al Martino will be flying in to 
perform for a benefit in aid of the Raptor 
Centre. It promises to be a fun evening of 
entertainment. The regular price of tickets is 
$50 per person for dinner and the show. 
There are also special tickets for corporate 
supporters. Diane Paterson is the Chairman, 
and Christopher Plummer is Honorary 
Chairman. 




Mr. Al Martino 



For more information, please telephone 
Diane Paterson at (514) 398- 7929. 



Off Campus 

Stapensea Named to BASF Post 




I ■ - r ^ /- I 

NEIL STAPENSEA, BSc(Agr)'77, of Mis- 
sissauga, Ont., has been named a Product 
Manager for the Agricultural Chemicals 
Division of BASF Canada Inc. As Product 
Manager, Neil is responsible for the further 
development of Poast herbicide. A native of 
Rosemere, Que., Neil joined BASF Canada 
in 1978 as a research and development rep- 
resentative in eastern Canada. In 1985 he 
was named market development supervisor 
for western Canada. 

100th Anniversary 

To mark the 100th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food by the Ontario government in May 
1888, 100 individuals or families have re- 
ceived special OMAF Centennial Awards. 
The winners represent all areas of the prov- 
ince and include those engaged in farming, 
research, veterinary medicine, and food 
processing. Macdonald graduates among 
the winners are: DR. TREVOR LLOYD 
JONES, MSc(Agr)'35, DR. CLIFFORD 
A.V. BARKER, MSc(Agr)'45, RUTH I. 
SHAVER, BSc(HEc)'47, and also DR. 
DONALD McQueen shaver, DSc'83, 



"A Matter of Taste" 

DR. JOSEPH H. MACNEIL, BSc(Agr)'55, 
a Professor of Food Science at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University (see The Macdonald 
Journal, Newsmakers, February 1986) re- 
cently sent us a copy of Penn State Agricul- 
ture, Fall 1987, which features an article on 
the Food Science Department's Sensory 
Evaluation Laboratory which Professor 
MacNcil was instrumental in establishing. 
They develop their trained panelists from a 
group of 30 or 40 students who have attended 
a course in sensory evaluation of food. 
Further testing and screening determines 
who will participate in about four panel tests 
per week. The methodology outlined in the 
article will be of interest to persons con- 
cerned with sensory evaluation. The address 
for Penn State Agriculture is: The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 401 Agricultural 
Administration, University Park, PA 16802. 

DR. JAMES W. G. NICHOLSON, 
BSc(Agr)'5 1 , has been made a Fellow of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada. Dr. 
Nicholson is Research Scientist responsible 
for beef research at Agriculture Canada's 
Fredericton Research Station. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON, BSc(Agr)'52, 
Director of the Animal Industry Branch of 
the N.B. Department of Agriculture has been 
presented with the James Robb Award in re- 
cognition of his conu-ibution to N.B.'s agri- 
cultural industry during 32 years of service. 

DR. HERBERT F. MACRAE, 
BSc(Agr)'54, MSc(Agr)'56, PhD'60, 
DSc'87, has been made a Fellow of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada. Dr. 
MacRae is Principal of the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College. 

News of RUTH MARCOU, BSc(HEc)'65, 
sent recently to Macdonald, tells us that she 
is busy with the Rural Organization Service 
Branch of the Ontario Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food. She is in the Western Region 
office which provides a link between the 14 
counties in southwestern Ontario and the 
head office. Home base is the Centralia 
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College of Agricultural Technology at 
Huron Park. Ruth has finished her course 
work for a Masters and hoped to start on her 
research this summer. 

SAMUEL ASIEDU, BSc(Agr)'76, 
MSc(Agr)'78, PhD'85, has joined the De- 
partment of Plant Science as an Assistant 
Professor at the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College. He will be teaching potato produc- 
tion and storage physiology of horticultural 
crops and plans to initiate research in post- 
harvest physiology of potato and other hor- 
ticultural crops. 

DAVID DOUGLAS, BSc(Agr)'78, was 
recently elected as President of the Central 
Canada Veterinary Association. David is a 
partner and a practicing veterinarian in 
Navan Veterinary Clinic in Navan, Ont. 

GERALD CHEVRIER, BSc(Agr)'79, 
MSc(Agr)'83, has accepted a position as 
Vegetable Specialist with the N.B. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Rural Develop- 
ment. Gerry, who was with the Deparunent 
of Plant Science at Macdonald, will work out 
of Fredericton. 

GRANT BRADBURY, BSc(Agr)'80, is 
employed by Norden Laboratories and has 
recently been transferred to eastern and 
northern Ontario as a Sales Representative. 

PATRICK J. O'BRIEN, BSc(Agr)'80, has 
been promoted to National Sales Manager 
with VeU'epharm Inc., of London, Ont. 

CHRISTIANE LABERGE, BSc(Agr)'83, 
has joined the PEI Department of Agricul- 
ture as a Vegetable and Tobacco Specialist. 
She is located in the Montague District Of- 
fice. She was previously employed with the 
PEI Horticultural Association. 

JOHN RIORDON, BSc(Agr)'84, is work- 
ing on the family farm with his brother just 
outside of Bathurst, N.B. 

SHEILA STEWART, BSc(Agr)'84, is with 
Agriculture Canada's Animal Products In- 
spection Branch in Toronto. 



KIM McGUINNESS, BSc(Agr)'85, is with 
the Ontario Dairy Herd Improvement Cor- 
poration (ODHIC). Kim has moved from 
being a milk inspector to an administrative 
position in the Toronto head office. 

ROBERT BERKVENS, BSc(Agr)'86 and 
LORRAINE HUTT, BSc(FSc)'87 were 
married on May 21, 1988, and will be living 
in Chesterville, Ont. Robert is with Nutrite 
Fertilizer in Chesterville and Lorraine has 
been with Dickey-John in Cornwall. 

PIERRE-YVES GASSER, BSc(Agr 
Eng)'86, recently graduated from the first 
class of a Masters of Business in Agriculture 
(MBA) from the University of Guelph. 
Pierre is with the Ontario Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food as the Land Stewardship 
Program Co-ordinator in eastern Ontario 
based out of Plantagenet. 

NANCY KENT, BSc(Agr)'86, completed 
an MSc in Animal NuU*ition at the University 
of Aberdeen in ScoUand and is now with 
Ralson Purina as a nutritionist in the Mar- 
itimes. Nancy is based in Truro, N.S. 

ALAIN LEGER, BSc(Agr)'86, is with 
Shurgain-Maurice Lamoureux Ltee of St. 
Isidore, Ont. as manager of one of the largest 
piggeries in eastern Ontario. 

GILBERT MINER, BSc(Agr)'86, is work- 
ing for Mutual Products Ltd. of Morrisburg, 
Ont., as a Sales and Service Representative. 

MARC RICHARD, BSc(Agr)'86, took a 
break from working with Monsanto Canada 
Inc. in Alberta to work in his father's hard- 
ware store. He has recently been hired by 
Monsanto again and is a Sales Representa- 
tive in western Ontario and the Ottawa Val- 
ley. 

JOANNE SIMARD, BSc(Agr)'86, is work- 
ing as a nutritionist and feeding program 
consultant for the Shurgain Feed Mill in 
I'Orignal, Ont. 

RITA BYVELDS, BSc(Agr)'87, recently 
accepted a position with the Ontario Federa- 



tion of Agriculture (OF A) as a representative 
based out of Hamilton. 

CRAIG FAWCETT, BSc(Agr Eng)'87, was 
recently hired by Esso Petroleum Canada as 
Assistant Manager in New Product Devel- 
opment. 

GHISLAINE GUAY, BSc(Agr)'87, is 
working with Elanco as a Sales Representa- 
tive in Quebec. 

WILF KAISER, BSc(Agr Eng)'87, is a 
Consulting Engineer with the Ministry of the 
Environment in Sydney, N.S. and lives on a 
farm in Baddeck. 

HARVEY MACDONALD, BSc(Agr)'87, 
is employed by the Ontario Milk Marketing 
Board as part of the Udder Health Manage- 
ment Team and is located in eastern Ontario. 

DARRYL ROBINSON, BSc(Agr)87, is 
with Shurgain Division of Canada Packers 
as a Territory Manager in eastern Ontario. 

SHARRON STEWART, BSc(Agr)'87, is 
working at Pearson International Airport in 
Toronto and is employed by Agriculture 
Canada as a Customs Inspector. 

CATHERINE WARREN, BSc(Agr)'87, is 
with Ralston Purina in Brampton, Ont. 

'88 Graduates 

Again this year, a good number of graduates 
have told us about new career opportunities, 
about returning to the farm, or continuing 
their studies either here at Macdonald or 
elsewhere. We wish them well. 

YVON BELISLE, Agr, is an agronome with 
MAPAQ in Maniwaki. LUCIE BISSON- 
NETTE, FSc (Dietetics), has found employ- 
ment with Versa Services at the Hotel Dieu 
Hospital in Cornwall, Ont., while fellow 
graduate ANDREE BOUCHER is now with 
the Ste. Anne Veterans Hospital. It is back to 
New Brunswick for FREDERICK 
BROWN, Agr, who is a site engineer with 
J.D. Irving Ltd., in St. John. PIERRE 
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CHAPDELAINE, Ag. Eng., is with Co-op 
Federee in Montreal. HELENE CHARLE- 
BOIS, FSc (Dietetics), is also going with 
Versa Services, but she will be in Belleville, 
Ont. FRANCOIS COURCHESNEJ^hD, 
will be with the Departement de Geographic 
at the Universite de Montreal. PHYLLIS 
DANFORTH, Dip, is working in the Hunt- 
ingdon area with L'Assurance Agricole. 
MSc graduate YVONNE DAWE will be in 
the Department of Microbiology and Immu- 
nology at McGill. JOSEE DERRIEN, FSc 
(Dietetics), opened her private practice in 
Montreal where she sees clients for individ- 
ual nutrition counselling. 

JOSEE DESRANLEAU, Agr, is assisting 
her husband, also a Mac grad, with their 
3,500 apple trees. TINA DITATA, FSc 
(Dietetics), is at the Ste Jeanne d' Arc hospi- 
tal in Montreal. MARTIN FIRTH, Agr, 
will be a primary products inspector for 
Canada Agriculture in Chatham, N.B. 
ROBERT GORDON, MSc, is returning to 
Nova Scotia where he will be an agricultural 
climatologist with the Department of Agri- 
culture in Truro. DR. MARY L'ABBE is 
with the Nutrition Research Division of 
Health and Welfare in Ottawa. STEPHANE 
LALIBERTE, Agr, is with Chipman Chemi- 
cals as a Representative in Quebec. DE- 
NYSE LAURIN, Agr, is working at the 
College Farm. 

Two MSc graduates: DENYSE LEBLANC 
is with Agriculture Canada in Ottawa and 
FRANCOIS LEFEBVRE is Regional Nu- 
tritionist, Quebec and the Maritimes, with 
Hoffman-La Roche.. MICHEL LE 
GRAND, Agr, has gone with the Royal 
Bank in St. Jean. SYLVIE LOISELLE, 
Agr, is with Sun Valley Greenhouses in Ste. 
Rose. JEAN-DENIS MAJOR, Agr., is with 
Guy Lussier Inc. in St. Cesaire. MSc gradu- 
ate KEVIN McCULLY is a weed specialist 
with the N. B. Department of Agriculture in 
Fredericton. MARIO MONGEON, Agr. is 
with Nutribec in St. Leonard. MARKUS 
MUELLER, Dip, has returned to Anfield 
Farm in HunUngdon. FRANCOIS OL- 
IVIER, Agr., is with Canada Packers in 
Montreal. 



Dietetics grad EVELYNE PAGE, isinTrois 
Rivieres with Societe Sogsabec, and 
SABINA PAMPENA is with Nutri/Systeme 
in Montreal. MARTIN PARENT, Agr, is 
with the International Trade Division of 
Canada Packers in Toronto. DAVID PAR- 
RISH, Ag. Eng., is with the Deparunent of 
Agriculture in Kentville, N.S. FRANCINE 
PREVOST, FSc, is Section Head, Food 
Service Operations at the Montreal General 
Hospital and sees cHents at the Clinique 
diete-equilib in Vaudreuil. GILBERT 
PROULX, Agr, is returning to the home 
farm, an 8(X)-acre cereal seed and com 
operation in Nicolet. LUC PROULX, Dip, 
has also returned home to farm in Les 
Cedres. JOHN RAELSON, PhD, has joined 
the Department of Biochemistry at 
Dalhousie University in Halifax. 

Three FSc (Dietetics) grads are in the Mon- 
treal area: SYLVIERENAUD, is working at 
the Douglas Hospital in Verdun; CHAN- 
TAL SAAD HADDAD is with La Groupe 
La Cantiniere Inc in Lachine, and GER- 
ALDINE ST. JULES is at the Montreal 
Convalescent Hospital. SOMA SEGATTO, 
Agr, is with Agropur in Granby. ALAIN 
ROULEAU, Dip, has returned to the home 
farm in St. Chrysostome. PAULINE ST. 
AMANT, Dip, has returned to MAPAQ in 
Granby. DIANE TADDEO, FSc, is heading 
out to work for Versa Services in Williams 
Lake, B.C. KAREN THOMSON, Agr, is in 
Truro coordinating assistance programs for 
the N.S. Deparunent of Agriculture. 

Furthering their studies are: MARTINE 
BARBEAU, Agr, who is going to Laval, 
STEPHANE CHARBONNEAU, Agr, who 
is going to the Universite de Montreal. Also 
going to Laval to study Forestry is BENOIT 
COURNOYER. Going to Calgary for stud- 
ies in Medical Science is BENOIT DES- 
CHAMPS. Also going to Laval is ELISE 
LACHANCE, Agr. SYLVIE MASSE, Agr, 
will be continuing studies on the Environ- 
ment at the Universite de Quebec a Mon- 
treal. MARIAM MEHRAN, FSc, will be 
studying Nutrition in Montreal. Masters 
graduate Chantal Proulx is pursuing a Phd in 
Medicine in Montreal. BRUCE SCHLAT- 



TER, Agr, will be studying Biochemistry at 
Dalhousie, and MARK WITTENBERG, 
Agr, will be continuing studies in Biology at 
McGill. 

Staying at Macdonald for further studies are: 
FRANCOIS BRINDAMOUR, Ag. Eng., 
RICHARD JOHNSTON, Agr, who will be 
in Entomology, and WENDY JONES. It's 
further studies in Animal Science for SYL- 
VAIN MANDEVILLE, Agr. KATHERINE 
PATTERSON, Dip, is working towards her 
BSc in Agriculture and is also Secretary- 
Manager of the Quebec Young Farmers'. 
CAROLE PORTELANCE is also staying to 
do graduate work. WARD SMITH, will 
continue on in Agricultural Engineering. 
LUC THIBODEAU, Dip, is working to- 
wards his BSc degree. 

Deceased 

JAMES HAYES KING, BSA'15, of Monc- 
ton, N.B. 

CLAIRE M. (GORDON) OLMSTED, BHS 
'29 of Manchester, CT., on June 2, 1986. 

PERCY A. ARCHIBALD, BSc(Agr)'42, of 
Antigonish, N.S., in March, 1988. 

BARBARA (BAIRD) BUCHANAN, 
BSc(HEc)'45, of Penticton, B.C. 

E.G. GIGLIOLI, BSc(Agr)'48. No further 
information. 

FLORA TURIANSKYJ, PhD'68, of Mon- 
treal, Que. 

PAULINE MARGUERITE LLOYD 

The Macdonald community was saddened 
by the sudden death on July 26, 1988, of 
Pauline Marguerite (Sharpe) Lloyd, BSc 
(HEc) '48, of Clarence, Ont. Pauline was the 
wife of Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, former Dean of 
the Faculty of Agriculture and Vice Princi- 
pal (Macdonald College). We extend sym- 
pathy to Dr. Lloyd and the family. Contribu- 
tions may be made to the Canadian Heart 
Foundation. 
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Keeping in Touch 

Seed from the 1800s 



The article *Tlant Gene Resources" by 
Professor B.E. Coulman in the November 
1987 issue of the Macdonald Journal brou- 
ght to mind a bean- growing experience two 
summers ago. 

That season, when it was apparently a bad 
year for beans, of all the varieties we planted 
the only ones that amounted to anything we- 
re some seed handed down from my hus- 
band's grandfather, Elmir Bean of Suffield, 
Quebec. 

My mother-in-law, Mrs. Henry Parker, now 
in her 90th year, remembered when just a lit- 
tle girl that a cousin El win Taylor of Massa- 
wippi used to come as far as their place on a 
Friday night to be ready with his produce for 
market in Sherbrooke on Saturday. It was 
this cousin that gave the seed to her father in 
the late 1800s. The family have planted these 
beans every year using seed we have saved 
from the previous year's crop. 

Gwen Parker, 
Rock Forest, Que. 

Canada's Big Cheese 

I found Ralph Estey's reference to Canada's 
Big Cheese very interesting (February 1988 
Journal) because there is a connection with 
Macdonald. My grandfather (James W. Ro- 
bertson, first principal of Macdonald) was 
the head of and chief cheese maker of the Ex- 
perimental Dairy Station in Perth when the 
cheese was made. 

Making a cheese of that size in those days 
was a bigger feat than can be really appreci- 
ated now with automated *'chedder masters" 
and large herds of high-production cows. If 
my memory is not too far off, the "curds" to 
make the cheese came by rail from all over 
the Ottawa Valley, including the Shawville 
area of Quebec, and the Toronto area. With 
no telephones or tanker trucks of any kind, 
the coordination to ensure curd quality was 
done by personal visits to each small cheese 
factory. When you think about the cheese 
factory's having one or two vats and the farm 
suppliers milking between 5 to 10 cows by 
hand, the very logistics of coordinating such 
an undertaking begin to take on a bit more 
form. Over 500 20 kg containers of curd of a 
standard quality and salt content had to ar- 
rive at Perth railway station over a four to 



five day period to be added to the huge press. 

There is a picture in my grandfather's papers 
of the multi horse teams used to move the 
cheese to the rail siding. The first flat car us- 
ed gave way under the weight, and a special 
reinforced flat car had to be built by CPR. 
After the sea voyage to England when Lipton 
bought the cheese, reports indicated less 



than a two per cent loss mainly due to drying 
of the outside. The remainder was evidently 
of good quality. All this was a great boost to 
Canada's early dairy industry. 
I hope Ralph continues to find so many inter- 
esting items, I do look forward to his column. 
Jim Currier, BSc(Agr)'52 
Glenfield, New Zealand 



Have You Considered a Career in the 

Applied Sciences? 




We have Agricultural Economics 

B.Sc. Animal Science 

programs Food Science 

in: General Agricultural 

Science 

Plant Science 

Soil Science 

Agricultural Engineering 
Botanical Sciences 



Environmental Biology 

Microbiology 

Zoological Sciences 

Resource Conservation 

Wildlife Resources 

Nutrition 

Dietetics 



Faculty of Agriculture and School of Dietetics 
and Human Nutrition, Macdonald College 
21,111 Lakeshore Road 

Ste. Anne de Belle vue. P.Q., Canada H9X ICO 
Contact Us! 

Call the Registrar's Office at (514) 398-7928 
or see your Academic Adviser. 
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Working in harmony! Soil conservation conference 

September 27 and 28, 1988 
A Soil Conservation Conference sponsored by the Ministere de FAgriculture, M^acdonald College 

des Pecheries et de TAlimentation, Universite Laval, Conseil des 
Productions Vegetales du Quebec, Agriculture Canadjj^N^rdre 
des agronomes du Quebec, Union des Producteurs 
Agricole, and Macdonal d College has attrac ted a dislngui^hed 
grougjDf-speakerrSid^iaji^ who will spealTDn-s^ 

T le Challengej^Seif-COnser^ m Vandfeuil-J d^fanges 

° Si jitT^ompaction: A Threat without 

N inin^^ 

C rganic Amendments ( """"^ 
C DnDrajjing-StibsoiIICon^ 
S irface Drainage 

The Ontario Experience 
° Ecological Agriculture: A Global Approach 
° An Overall Farm ManagemehkPlan 
^ Sharing Expertise 

There will also be a panel disbu^sionand 
conference synopsis and outlook, 




REGISTRATION 
t^efore September 12, 1988) will be: 
$50 for nutrition breaks, two lunches, 
"Conferences with simultaneous translation and 
a guided tour of experimental sites 
$15 for a country style dinner on September 27 
For Information, a Program, and Registration form, please 
telephone or write to: Soil Conservation Conference, Extension 
Service, Box 284, Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 

Que., H9X ICO. (514) 398-7702. 




THE NEW MACDONALD JOURNAL 



A Quarterly Publication 

Join the growing number of new subscribers for lots of good reading about Macdonald 
College and the community it serves, all wrapped up in new layout and design. 

Timely topical articles and regular features on current research in agriculture, food, and the 
environment; issues in human nutrition, international agriculture; campus life ; prof iles of 

diploma and degree graduates, and much more in each issue. 



Subscriptions to: 
MACDONALD JOURNAL, 
Box 284, Macdonald College, 
Quebec, H9X ICO 

I am interested in subscribing for years 



Canada 
$10 one year 
$18 two years 
$25 three years 



Foreign 
$15 one year 
$28 two years 
$40 three years 



Cheques or money orders in Canadian 
funds payable to 
The Macdonald Journal 



Name . 



Please print 

Address 

Postal Code - 

Please help us to serve you better by completing the brief survey below: 

I am a student 

I I a member of the farm community, major farming activity 

I I in the agribusiness sector, what area 

I I other 



to 19. 



No 



I attended Macdonald College Yes 19_ 
In general, I am interested in: 

I I editorials features profiles Q faculty news alumni news 

I I current research Q advertising Q photo stories Q nostalgia O other 



SUBSCRIBE NOW AND KEEP IN TOUCH 



V I V E Z B I E N 
AVEC LA TERRE 




UNE QUESTION D'EQUILIBRE 



In Harmony with the Land 
A Question of Balance 



Agriculture has changed a lot in the 
past forty years. Improvements in livestock, 
the development of new cultivars and the 
mechanization of farm labour have all helped 
promote this dynamism. 

However, certain agricultural practices 
are contributing to long term soil degradation 
causing a drop in the productivity and profit- 
earning capacity of farms. 

That is why conservation of resources 
is one of the main concerns of the agri-food 
project developed by the ministere de I'Agri- 
culture, des Pecheries et de I'Alimentation du 
Quebec. In fact, special emphasis is being 
placed on research, development and exten- 
sion on agricultural practices that ensure better 
protection of soil and water. 

Gouvernement du Quebec 
Ministere de TAgriculture, 
des Pecheries et de rAlimentation 



Aware that the success of any soil con- 
servation policy requires the participation of 
all producers, we must be prepared to work 
together today and in the years to come. 

Next to those who work the land, soil 
and water resources are of the utmost im- 
portance to agriculture. Let us work together 
to achieve a balance that will assure good 
harvests for future generations. 
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